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CHOSEN SECRETARY 


Board of Foreign Missions Announces Elec- 
tion of Dr. Edwin Moll 


Ar THE regular meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America held at Baltimore, 
Md., July 27, Edwin Moll, D.D., pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, Madison, Wis., 


DR. EDWIN MOLL 


was unanimously elected General Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Moll is elected to undertake the task 
of promotion of world evangelism through- 
out the entire United Lutheran Church, 
and to this end he will be obliged to visit 
the foreign fields and become acquainted 
with their operations and personnel at 
first hand, and to tour the entire church 
at home to arouse a deeper interest in this 
cause and its support. His work is co-or- 
dinated with that of the other secretaries, 
which is largely administrative in char- 
acter. 

Dr. Moll comes to this office with a ver- 
satile experience which commended him 
to the committee and to the Board as fit- 
ting him for this new task in which gen- 
uine pioneering is to be undertaken. He 
is an Australian by birth and early rear- 
ing. He was brought up in the Church 
of England, and was graduated from St. 
Peter’s College. 

In his preparation for the ministry he 
chose America as the country in which 
he was to secure his theological training, 
and because of its thoroughness he selected 
e Lutheran Theological Seminary for this 
training. 

He entered the Lutheran ministry, and 
served a number of important parishes, 
the last two being Luther Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Ill., and Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Madison, Wis., where he is 
now stationed. He is deeply devoted to 
Foreign Missions and was instrumental in 
guiding Dr. Flexman, recently commis- 
sioned medical missionary for Liberia, 
Africa. He has a wife and two children, 
all of whom take a great interest in world 
evangelism. 
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Dr. Moll is called to this service, and 
he has most wholeheartedly accepted this 
call to take effect February 1, 1940, or as 
much earlier as he can arrange. 

Dr. Moll returned to his native country 
when he was called to the colors during 
the World War, and served under Gen- 
eral Allenby in the Jerusalem campaign. 
When he received his honorable discharge 
he had attained the rank of Major. He 
rendered service both as cavalryman and 
as a flying ace. In this country beside 
enjoying the distinction of being a bril- 
liant preacher he also was much sought 
after as a platform lecturer. He is a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, 
and has attained the age of forty-six years. 

GrorcE A. GREISS, 
President of the Board of Foreign Missions. 


FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 


Released at the Meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions held July 27, 1939 


Seattle Port Representatives—Dr. O. A. 
Bremer has moved from Seattle, Wash., 
beyond the bounds of the Pacific Synod. 
The Board of Foreign Missions at its meet- 
ing July 27 expressed in formal action 
its sincere appreciation to Dr. Bremer for 
services rendered during the past years 
and appointed as his successor to meet in- 
coming and outgoing foreign missionaries, 
the president of the synod, the Rev. J. L. 
Sawyer of Seattle. 


Missionaries’ Income Tax—The Board 
of Foreign Missions has agreed to pay the 
income tax of missionaries in India, as 
well as in Japan, as a special budget item, 
beginning with the next fiscal year. 


The Slovak Zion Synod at its convention 
held June 5-7 in Youngstown, Ohio, unan- 
imously voted to assume the support of 
a missionary representative of the synod, 
to be sent to Argentina, South America, in 
the near future. 


Luther League Objective—At the meet- 
ing of the twenty-second convention of 
the Luther League of America at Long 
Beach, California, July 6-10, it was de- 
cided to raise during the coming biennium 
the sum of $10,000 for the erection of an 
educational building in Liberia. 


Legacies.—The following legacies to the 
Board of Foreign Missions have been re- 
cently received: William S. Mohr estate, 
Reading, Pa., $1519.56, George A. Welker 
estate, $315, W. P. Dorman estate, $167.10. 
These amounts have been added to the 
Land and Building Fund for use in our 
foreign fields. 


Missionaries 
The furlough of Dr. Grace Moyer has 
been extended another year to August 1940, 
to enable her to recover entirely from her 
recent illness. 


The furlough of Dr. and Mrs. Luther A. 
Gotwald has been extended three months 
to October 1, to enable them to make ar- 
rangements for their four oldest children 
to remain in America for their education. 
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The resignation of Miss Mette K. Blair 
on account of health has been accepted 
with sincere regret and in the hope that 
sometime she may again resume her work 
in India. 

The furlough of Miss Bertha Koenig has 
been extended one month. 


Coming home on their last furlough be- 
fore retirement Dr. and Mrs. C. K. Lippard 
reached San Francisco July 24 and will 
visit relatives on their way east. 


The furlough of Miss Laura Gilliland 
has been extended three months. 


On July 15th Miss Alice J. Nickel left 
India on furlough. 


Candidates Called 


Miss Catherine Amelia Stirewalt has 
been called to serve as a missionary in 
China, subject to a satisfactory physical 
examination. 


Miss Ethel Mae Dentzer has been called 
to serve as a missionary in Japan, subject 
to a satisfactory physical examination. 


Parishes Abroad 


During the past quarter the following 

parishes were assigned: 

1. Mrs. N. F. Heckler, St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Uhlpa- 
lem Parish, Repalle. Field, India $50.00 

2. Ladiesburg, Maryland, Mt. Zion 
Lutheran S. S. Darrisparu Parish, 
Tanuku Field, India 

3. Young Men’s Bible Class, St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bia, S. C. Bethapudy Parish, 
Repalle Field, India 

4. Holy Comforter Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Zorzor In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Work, 
Liberia 


100.00 


50.00 


100.00 


India 


At the request of the India Mission per- 
mission has been given Mrs. J. C. Fine- 
frock and children to return to America 
sometime after July 1, 1940. 


The final arrangements for the full co- 
operation of the American Lutheran Church 
mission in India with our mission in the 
Theological Seminary at Luthergiri, Rajah- 
mundry, have been completed and ap- 
proved by the Board. 


The resignation of Dr, Gladys Morgan 
Happer June 1, 1939, has been received 
and accepted with a vote of appreciation 


for her four years of service at Kugler | 


Hospital, Guntur, the last year without 
salary. ' 


July 24, 1939, a theological class was 
opened at Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, for 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Preparation in Proeress 
S 


American Commission for Lutheran World Convention Next May Confers 


in New York 


W. H. GREEVER 
(Center) 


C. BERGENDOFF 
B. M. CHRISTENSEN 
E. E. FISCHER 


A DOCUMENT ex- 
pressing Christian 
attitudes concerning 
basic social problems 
is being formulated 
by the Lutheran 
World Convention Commission preparing a study on “The 
Church in the World.” A statement outlining the plan of 
the study was released during a recent meeting of the Com- 
mission in New York City. 

The report which the Commission is preparing will be 
used as a basis of consideration during the Lutheran World 
Convention gathering in Philadelphia, Pa., May 24 to June 2, 
1940. The Lutheran World Convention is an organization 
representing the world’s largest Protestant denomination— 
nearly eighty millions of Lutherans in twenty-seven nations. 

According to the Commission’s statement, the first part 
of the study will concern general principles “setting forth 
the nature and mission of the Church in the world with spe- 
cial reference to the contrasts and conflicts between the 
ideals of the Church and those of the world. This intro- 
duction also sets forth the distinctive principles by which 
Christian civilization is developed.” It is the hope of the 
Commission that this portion of the study will be of so “time- 
less” a character that it will never be outdated. The body 
of the report, however, “proposes to deal with social ques- 
tions which characterize all generations in all countries, but 
with special reference to the social questions of the present.” 


Five Part Study 

The Commission’s statement indicates that this practical 
section of the study will be divided into five parts: “The 
first will deal with problems of the more intimate social life, 
as sex, marriage, home, and such associated subjects as em- 
ployment of women in industry, child welfare, divorce, etc. 

“The second part will deal with problems pertaining to the 
state, with authority and forms of government, duties and 
responsibilities. 

“The third part will deal with problems connected with 
economic relations, with reference to problems between 
labor and capital, between production, marketing, consump- 
tion, etc. 

“The fourth part will deal with problems involved in cul- 
tural relations, ideologies, traditions, customs, race, and types 
of civilization. 

“The fifth part will deal with Christian education in the 
application of Christian truth and principles to science and 
philosophy as they affect life in its social relationships.” 

According to the Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever, chairman 
of the Commission, the purpose of the Lutheran World 
Convention and the work of this Commission is “to make the 


E. C. FENDT 
T. F. GULLIXSON 
L. W. BOE 


best possible contri- 
bution that the Lu- 
theran Church can 
make on this subject 
at the present time, 
recognizing the 
world-wide interest of Christians of all denominations in 
these vital social problems. This report will be prepared 
and presented with the definite purpose that it may become 
the basis of definite programs by which principles and ap- 
plications may be made known to the whole body of the 
Church, and publicized to the utmost degree. It is not the 
expectation of the committee that any specific program of 
action may come out of this, but that the whole Church may 
be moved to the possibility of an effective educational pro- 
gram. It is also expected that what is presented through the 
report in condensed form may stimulate production of a 
continuous stream of special literature on specific subjects.” 


Documents Due September 1 

So wide and varied is the field of study that the members 
of the Commission during their recent meeting accepted 
tentative oral reports and disbanded to return to their homes 
to prepare their revised papers there. The completed reports 
will be turned over to Dr. W. H. Greever, and on Septem- 
ber 1 he and the Rev. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College and Seminary, Rock Island, Ill., will 
unify them. Mimeographed copies will then be sent to the 
three foreign members of the Commission for their approval. 

In addition to Dr. Greever and Dr. Bergendoff, members 
of the Commission are: the Rev. Dr. Bernhard M. Christensen, 
president of Augsburg College and Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, president of 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer of the Philadelphia Lutheran Theological 
Seminary; and the Rev. Dr. Edward C. Fendt of Capital 
University, Columbus. Ohio. The Rev. Dr. Lars W. Boe, 
president of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., a member 
of the Lutheran World Convention executive committee, is 
serving the Commission in an advisory capacity. The 
European members of the Commission are the Rev. Dr. Paul 
Althouse of Erlangen University, Erlangen, Germany; the 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Jorgensen, Denmark; and Bishop J. 
Sandegren of Trichinopoly, India. 

Except for a single American representative on each, the 
personnel of the other two commissions preparing studies 
for the World Convention, were chosen from the ranks of 
the leading European theologians. Their studies concern 
“The Church, the Word, and the Sacraments,” and “The 
Church and Other Churches.” Each topic relates to the 
general subject, “The Lutheran Church Today.” 
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FINANCE, CREDIT AND THE CHURCH 


Staff Correspondent Rinkliff Writes About Loans and Benevolences 


Reapinc the financial sections of newspapers these days 
one may get something of the flavor of the old-fashioned 
backwoods camp meeting. For mingled with the atmosphere 
of bargaining, of the hawking of wares and the trading of 
horses, one hears,—“America must turn to religion.” 

Financial publicists say that repeatedly. They must mean 
it, or they would not keep at it. Those of us who have no 
business airing our conclusions in the financial sections of 
newspapers, who after all have but a thin, passing ac- 
quaintance with finance—the thinness in the quantity and 
the passing marvelous for swiftness—are being reminded of 
something. That something is the economic world’s need 
of better economics; also, and more than anything else, it 
needs ‘multitudes of people motivated and restrained by 
awareness of spiritual realities. 


Up to the Churches 

The problem to which these financial publicists point is 
how to propagate religion more intensively in America. 
They seem well aware of the fact that a religious person is 
no mere accident and that masses of people do not turn to 
religion by chance. 

Obviously, realistically-minded as they are, they must rec- 
ognize that if more and more of the inhabitants of the land 
are to become more and more religious, such a result can 
be achieved only by the churches working freely and fruit- 
fully in the field that is exclusively their own. 

They speak without partisanship in behalf of any re- 
ligious group as against any other group. Speaking thus, 
they speak as bystanders, willing to lend a hand wherever 
and whenever possible, keenly interested in the outcome, 
but recognizing in their status limitations they are deter- 
mined to respect. 

Perhaps they are unnecessarily circumspect in that. Per- 
haps the cause they advocate might be helped if they dealt 
with certain details. 

Whoever attempts a survey of the problem of how to turn 
America more toward religion undoubtedly will recognize 
that much, and even most, of what has so far been achieved 
in that direction has come through a certain procedure 
which may be broadly defined here. 

That procedure has been the support of missionary enter- 
prise by religious groups who acted on what might be called 
“grass roots initiative.” Instead of a hierarchy issuing a 
mandate as to what should be done, with the membership 
obeying, these groups responded to leadership; but the senti- 
ment supporting the enterprise was their own. The leader 
proposed, but the followers could make execution possible 
or impossible as they saw fit to respond. 


Powerful Despite Appearances 


Notwithstanding that such procedure seems always to have 
a weak point right there, it has furnished America with 
hundreds of thousands of individuals devoting their lives 
definitely to religious service through the ministry, or in 
other ways. It has planted abroad in the land churches and 
institutions of education and merciful service. It has pro- 
vided millions on millions of the money used in religious 
enterprise.. To whatever degree America may be considered 
religious today, more than half the achievement is the result 
of that procedure. 

It would seem, therefore, to be poor generalship to chal- 
lenge the worth of such a procedure. Through it the ideal 
has not been achieved; yet on the whole it has worked bet- 
ter than any other plan. It has fitted the framework of 
American conditions more snugly than any visible substitute. 


What ought to be of particular interest to the financial 
publicists is the way in which financial support of religious 
work has been provided under such a procedure. They 
would readily agree, of course, that such support is neces- 
sary. Speaking again in broad terms, each congregation and 
each individual has been left free to determine the amount 
of financial support to be given toward missionary efforts 
and other undertakings to make America more religious. 

The comment of the publicists on that would certainly be 
that individuals and congregations should be encouraged 
rather than discouraged in support of such a cause. 

But saying that, they would be taking partisan position, 
not with reference to religious matters, but within their own 
field of finances. Should any of them doubt that, let him 
institute an inquiry on the point: “Did you ever know of a 
banker to advise congregations of that type to invest less 
money in the general cause of propagating religion in 
America?” 5 

Such an investigator might be surprised at not having to 
travel far to obtain his first affirmative answer, and at not 
having to make long jumps to evoke others. If he came 
my way, I could tell him of a recent case among others— 
of the pastor who told me: “The finance committee of our 
church went in to talk to the officers of the bank. The 
bankers showed them something. They showed them that 
in the years the congregation paid its benevolences in full 
it hadn’t been looking out for itself.” 

It happens—and it happens often enough to provide an 
undercurrent of complaint among the people who know 
something about benevolences in Protestant churches. It is 
very true that a banker has a just right to expect a congre- 
gation to meet its financial obligations. But what is in the 
mind of the banker who lends with the possibility that he 
may insist upon repayment through misappropriated benev- 
olences? 

Does he think of something like this?. “This is just a 
Protestant church—without a hierarchy to tell it how much 
it must give for general work. There’s nobody higher up 
to fear if we do insist on having those benevolences.” 

If he does, he is of course looking out for his bank. But 
the financial publicist, who repeats the admonition, “Amer- 
ica must turn to religion,” professes to be looking out for the 
best interests of his bank and all the other banks. 


N. B. on Loans 

There is a point here that the field of credit has been 
overlooked too long. There is nothing to be gained by 
making the banker the loan scapegoat. It might be better 
if a way were found to remind all engaged in the business 
of lending money that a loan that endangers a congregation’s 
benevolences is a bad loan for everybody. 

Some bankers know that already. Once I went with such 
a banker to a conference on refinancing a church mortgage. 

The banker—a huge Scandinavian—listened and looked 
at figures, and finally asked softly: “You haven’t been doing 
much about your benevolences, have you? Why?” Then he 
broke the embarrassed silence with a comment: “What I 
have to know is how closely your people are tied to the 
church. You can usually tell by their benevolences.” 

Only when he was putting on his overcoat to go home 
through a blizzard did someone think of a rejoinder. “We 
sort of thought, you know, that we’d stay outside on benev- 
olences until we got on our feet.” 

“Outside, yes.” The banker considered the winter weather. 


“But if you want sure footing, you’re more likely to find ~ 


that inside.” 
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PALESTINE AND THE JEWS 


By John Stuart Conning, D.D.* 


AFTER many futile attempts to reconcile the differences 
between Arabs and Jews in Palestine, Great Britain, the 
mandate power, has decided to establish in that land a self- 
governing dominion. The proposal has been set forth in a 
White Paper which seeks to meet as far as possible the 
conflicting claims and interests of the two Semitic races 
chiefly concerned. The main source of Arab discontent with 
existing conditions has been the avowed purpose of Zionists 
to secure a Jewish majority in Palestine and thus gain 
supreme control of its economic, cultural, and political 
destiny. To frustrate this purpose Arabs have demanded a 
complete cessation of Jewish immigration and an abandon- 
ment by the British government of assistance to Jews in the 
furtherance of their aims, as indicated in the Balfour Dec- 
laration. 

The White Paper envisages a representative government 
in Palestine on the basis of an Arab-Jewish population with 
a ratio of 2 to 1, thus giving Jews a minority status in the 
management of public affairs. As a concession to Jewish 
demands, it is proposed to admit to the Holy Land 15,000 
Jewish emigrants each year for five years. This would add 
75,000 to the present Jewish population of about 425,000. 

These provisions are not at all to the liking of the Jewish 
people as a whole. They seriously curtail their plans and 
expectations, and involve the practical abandonment by 
Great Britain of the Balfour Declaration. Under the new 
regime Jews and Arabs will have to face the responsibility 
of reconciling their difficulties as best they may. The Arab 
leaders seem to be well content with the proposed arrange- 
ments, and regard the action of the British government as 
an Arab diplomatic victory. Jews, on the other hand, are 
bitterly disappointed, and have expressed their resentment 
in riots, strikes, and numerous meetings of protest. 

Despite these manifestations of Jewish vexation, it is very 
doubtful if any radical change will be made in British plans 
and policies. Sound wisdom will without doubt induce 
Jewish leaders to make the best of a situation quite beyond 
their control. They will find it expedient to make an ap- 
praisal of the gains they have already made, and seek to 
utilize to the full the possibilities that lie within the range 
of the new order for the benefit of their people. 


Jews Produce Improvements 

What has already been accomplished in Palestine is one 
of the most inspiring records of pioneer achievements known 
to history. It has revealed the ability of Jewish youth to 
face untoward conditions with courage and determination, 
and overcome almost incredible difficulties. Great stretches 
of sand dunes have been transformed into orange groves. 
Malarial marshes have been converted into rich farms. 
Barren hills have been clothed with vineyards and forests. 
Indeed, the whole land has been roused from the somnolence 
and lethargy of the Middle Ages and converted into a center 
of activity and progress. And Palestine has yet large un- 
developed areas that challenge Jewish virility and enter- 
prise. It is most unlikely that Arab leaders will impose 
handicaps in the way of the development of the potentialities 
of the land from which their people will derive lasting 
benefits. 

And as for population, it should be remembered that at 
the beginning of the World War the number of Jews in 
Palestine was only about 60,000. In five years it is likely 
to exceed half a million. To that extent the Balfour Dec- 
laration has done much to facilitate the establishment of a 
homeland for Jews in the land of their forefathers. It will 


* Dr. John Stuart Conning is rated as an authority on Jewish affairs. 
This contribution reached Tue Lurueran as a bulletin of Press Service, 
Joint Department of Co-operating Boards on the Christian Approach to 

| the Jews. 
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also be recognized that the proposed ratio in population of 
2 to 1 in favor of the Arabs, when self-government begins, 
does not necessarily involve a permanent ratio. This will 
inevitably fluctuate with the natural increase of population 
among the two races. It is quite probable that the Jewish 
rate of increase will exceed that of the Arabs, as the Jews 
have always been a virile and fecund race. 

Bible students will also recall that in the time of Jesus, 
before the expulsion of the Jews from Palestine, only about 
one-third of the land was distinctly Jewish—the province of 
Judea. The large province of Samaria was inhabited by 
Samaritans, with whom the Jews had “no dealings.” In 
Galilee the population was largely Gentile. More Jews lived 
outside the Holy Land than within it. During the Roman 
period Palestine was a cultural rather than a political cen- 
ter for the Jews of the world. This it may well be again, 
even under the limitations of the proposed Arab-Jewish 
regime. All that is essential for this purpose is already 
assured—a sufficiently large Jewish population to enable 
them to live a full, free, and creative Jewish life. This is 
the central aim of the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, 
and its influence is already being felt in the shaping of ideals 
for the future of Israel. 


Jews Enjoy Security 

Under the supreme sovereignty of Great Britain the posi- 
tion of Jews in Palestine will be definitely secure. They 
will be citizens of the land by right and not by sufferance. 
They will be free to develop their own life and culture, 
exempt from discriminatory legislation. They will have an 
important influence, as Jews, in the direction of public 
affairs. While granting a large measure of self-government 
to Palestine, it is no part of British policy to allow internal 
conditions to imperil its world-wide interests. Palestine, 
situated as it is on a vitally important Empire trade route, 
will always occupy a strategic place in British plans, which 
will include its defence from any possible attack. 

Under these circumstances the cause of the Jews in the 
ancient homeland of their people is still one of promise. 
There is indeed a distinct challenge to Jews to go forward 
to the attainment of larger and better things. Their im- 
mediate and most urgent concern is the establishment of 
friendly and co-operative relations with their Arab neigh- 
bors. This has already been accomplished to a greater extent 
than is generally supposed. Arabs living in proximity to 
Jewish settlements have discovered by experience that the 
coming of Jews to Palestine has immeasurably improved 
their economic condition and prospects. Cordial relations 
between the two races would have progressed much faster 
but for Arab self-seekers and foreign political propaganda. 

The interest of Christians in the future of Jews in Pales- 
tine will always be sympathetic and sincere. They are deeply 
concerned at the turn of events in the land which to them 
has been made holy by the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. 
But who shall say that the placing of limits on the material- 
istic ambitions of nationalistic Jews may not in the end 
work for the advantage of the whole Jewish people? Arabs 
will certainly have their fears allayed in regard to Jewish 
political domination and will be readier to co-operate in the 
development of the resources of the country. Jews will also 
have opportunity to unify and complete their plans for -the 
future of their people. But of highest importance by far 
would be the rebirth in Palestine of the ancient Jewish 
spirit that gave to the world the Scriptures and Christ. 
Achad Ha-Am, the idealistic Zionist who constantly deplored 
the materialistic aims of Jewish leaders, insisted that only 
as Palestine helped in the development of the Jewish soul 
would it fulfill its highest mission to the race and to man- 
kind. Without question the greatest contribution that Jews 
have made to the life of the world has not come from their 
scholars, scientists, merchants, or bankers, however distin- 
guished, but from their prophets and saints. 
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FACTS ABOUT REFUGEES 


“They Face Disaster Without Our Aid,” Writes Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Lutheran 
Welfare Secretary 


Tue Lord faces His Church with tests of its faith and of 
its love. Several years ago when floods came, our church 
people met the test and poured out their gifts for their 
stricken brethren. Then drought overtook various parts 
of our country and of our close neighbor, Canada. Again 
the church met the test and responded with gifts of love to 
relieve the sufferers among its membership. Today we are 
confronted with another trial of our faith and love. There 
may be those who will say that this test is more trying 
than the others. It is likely to take more faith and a deeper 
love to meet it. There may be those, on the other hand, who 
doubt that it is owr test, or if we are called upon to respond 
with the same steady devotion which we manifested as 
Lutherans in the above-mentioned disasters. Let us review 
the situation calmly and with discernment. 

Our brethren are again in distress. This time they are 
not American, nor Canadian brethren, but who shall say 
they are not fellow-believers, members of our own house- 
hold of faith? We have long boasted that our Lutheran Zion 
crosses mountains and seas. We are proud to speak of 
Lutheranism as a world-wide faith, knowing neither the 
boundaries of race nor language. We may now be called 
upon to show whether we really believe this, by deed of 
mercy and love to our European fellow-believers. 

Their distress certainly is deep and dire enough. To be 
uprooted from homes and from homeland, to be deprived 
of their businesses, their substance and their treasured pos- 
sessions, to be torn from their families and friends—surely 
these deprivations are real enough to be counted disasters. 
To be forced to seek a haven in new and unknown lands, 
there to begin life over again may be adventure, but it 
involves heavy risks to health, morale, and spirit. And there 
are lurking about the additional temptations to bitterness, 
to a sense of cruel injustice that gnaws at the heart and 
destroys sweetness of spirit. 

So here they are, these refugees, in our midst or calling 
loudly to us to come over and rescue them from dangers 
and death. Without further words, let us frankly admit 
there are among them those who are the common respon- 
sibility of the Lutheran bodies in America. They constitute 
the harder test of our faith and merciful service. Frankly, 
a difficult task! Shall we shirk it because it is so? 


Here are some of the facts about refugees: 


1. The number of refugees who can enter the United 
States is limited by the immigration laws. Therefore, since 
these laws have not been changed in recent years, only a 
certain quota from any country is permitted to enter. As a 
matter of fact, the laws of the United States permitted for 
the years 1932-1938 inclusive a total allowance for all 
quota countries of 1,100,000 persons. But of this number 
only 140,000 quota immigrants actually entered this country 
in that period. Even in the year ending June 30, 1938, only 
42,494 quota immigrants were admitted, compared to the 
153,744 permitted by law. 

2. From the countries now included in the German Reich, 
a total of about 30,600 persons can enter the United States 
in any one year. This means, if they all came, the addition 
of thirty persons to every 130,000 persons in our population. 

3. The Christians among the refugees number about one- 
third of the total number. Just how many of them are 
Lutherans, it is difficult to say, but we must remember that 
they come from Lutheran countries. If we say very con- 
servatively that one-third of the Christians are members 


of our Lutheran Church, we are still faced with a yearly 
influx of three or four thousand fellow-believers. 

4, It should not matter whether the Christian refugees 
have been Christians for one or two or three generations. 
But it is a fact that many of these Christian refugees have 
as long a Christian background as many of us. In addition 
is the fact that the non-Aryans among them have had only 
one Jewish parent or grandparent, if you happen to be inter- 
ested in that phase of the question. 

5. Most of the refugees coming to the United States now 
are “white collar” or professional people. The addition of 
30,000 refugees would not add (if they were all unemployed, 
which they are not) one-half of one per cent to the present 
unemployment population. 

6. Our Lutheran refugees are preponderately cultured 
and talented people. A large number of them are physicians, 
teachers, nurses, musicians, skilled artisans, and artists. 


What Service Is Being Given 


The Lutheran World Convention, through its American 
representatives, has accepted responsibility for Lutheran 
service to our refugees. This service has, during recent 
months, been organized and is increasing in volume and 
extent. There are now four agents of the Lutheran World 
Convention who have been charged with definite respon- 
sibility for refugee service. E. A. Tappert, D.D., of the Board 
of American Missions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, has been working to place theological students 
and pastors. C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., of the Department of 
Welfare of the National Lutheran Council, has been placed 
in charge of the laity among the refugees. He is ably assisted 
by the Rev. Louis Sanjek and, since July 1, by Mr. Leopold 
Bernhard, who has recently completed his theological train- 
ing, being a refugee himself. 

Contacts with the National Refugee Service, the Com- 
mittee for German Christian Refugees, the American Friends 
Committee, and other similar organizations have been made. 
Our Lutheran people are being sought out, given spiritual 
care, and are being referred to our churches for membership. 

Employment and resettlement are two of the most trouble- 
some problems. The committee is extending its reach across 
the country to interest our colleges, seminaries, hospitals, 
children’s homes and welfare agencies. The response has 
been gratifying to some degree. The Inner Mission and 
Lutheran Welfare Societies have manifested a deep interest. 
Our institutions are ready to help as they are able. Indi- 
viduals and families have volunteered to take children into 
their homes. Small amounts of gifts of money are trickling 
in slowly. Gradually our Lutheran people are sensing the 
need. It is a slow process, but the church will arouse itself 
to meet the test. 


.. Ways to Help 


We venture to point out a few concrete ways in which 
individuals, organizations, and congregations can help meet 
this disaster. 

1. A congregation or parish can be of great help by 
offering to resettle a refugee family in its community. It will 
be clear at once that these refugees cannot stay in the ports 
of entry. Many of them do not want to. If a congregation, 
through its Christian Service or Inner Mission Committee 
will set to work to find a home, suitable employment and 
in some cases provide for emergency needs for one family 
of Lutheran refugees the problem would not be difficult. 
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2. Affidavits are needed for families or individuals who 
are in dire need in their homeland. These affidavits must 
be given by individuals who are citizens, and who are 
financially able to satisfy the requirements. The affidavit 
must be accompanied by supporting sworn statements. The 
affidavit is required by the American Consul to assure him- 
self that the emigrant will not become a public charge. 
(Affidavit forms will be sent upon request to the office of 
the Lutheran Refugee Service, 39 East 35th Street, New 
York City.) Here is a real test of loving and sacrificial 
service. 

3. Finding places.of employment for refugees is another 
valuable way to help. This is difficult but not impossible. 
We have had a number of offers to place refugee physicians 
in communities where there are none. State laws have 
hindered these placements but we are still trying to help 
the refugees meet these requirements 

4. Give a contribution yourself and get church organiza- 
tions to give gifts to the committee to make possible a con- 
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tinuation of this service. Funds are needed to conduct in- 
vestigations, pay travel expenses of refugees to places of 
resettlement, for emergency needs, and in one case to help 
bear the funeral expenses for a Lutheran refugee whose 
physical strength could not survive the sufferings which he 
had to endure. This is one way many can help most readily. 
The funds at the disposal of the committee now are almost 
exhausted. 

5. Study the problem of the refugees in church groups 
to avoid misunderstandings about the whole issue and to 
know the truth about these distressed people. 

Here is a challenge to our church. Nearly every other large 
Protestant denomination is organizing for this service to 
Christian people in Christ’s name. Our responsibility is 
greater than theirs because the number of Lutherans among 
the refugees is so great. Shall we fail them? Without our 
aid, they face disaster. Their prayers to God come back to 


us for answers. 
—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 


IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY 


William Cowper’s Finest and Most Powerful Hymn Composed Under 
Strange Mental Circumstance 


By ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wittiam Cowper (1731-1800) was one 
of the great Christian poets of England, 
and pre-eminently the poet of the affec- 
tions. He has enriched sacred literature 
with many exquisite outbursts of poetic 
inspiration. Many of his hymns have a 
history back of them, but of the sixty- 
eight which he wrote, known as the 
“Olney Hymns,’ none was composed 
under circumstances of more awful inter- 
est than that one which belongs to the 
twilight of his departing reason. It is his 
best-known hymn beginning, “God Moves 
in a Mysterious Way.” 

Cowper was, sorrowful to relate, sub- 
ject to periods of mental derangement, of 
utter despondency and of madness. The 
causes have never been fully explained, 
and probably never will be. They need not be discussed here. 
Seemingly it is simply one of those things for which there 
just is no explanation; or perhaps it is one of those tragedies 
mentioned by the Master in St. John 9:2, 3. Suffice it to say 
that he suffered from three such mental derangements; the. 
second was the severest, the most blasting and the most 
harrowing. An interval of eight years of angelic delight 
and peace followed his first derangement before his malady 
attacked him a second time. 

In each instance he had the uncanny idea that he was lost, 
that the hand of God was against him, and that he should 
end his life. He made at least four attempts at suicide, but 
each time he was thwarted, either through some untoward 
circumstance, or through lack of will-power. 


Dread of an Examination 
The second spell of mental derangement, and the worst, 
was accentuated through his appointment by a kinsman to 
a minor public office. He was required, however, to appear 
before a group to answer questions regarding his qualifica- 
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WILLIAM COWPER 


tions. His timidity, lack of will-power, and 
irresolution came back upon him with in- 
creased violence, as they always did. In 
such a condition, a fit of passion some- 
times seized him when alone in his cham- 
ber, so that he cried aloud and cursed the 
hour of his birth, and lifted his eyes 
heavenward in the hellish spirit of re- 
proach, rancorous and blasphemous, 
vagainst his Maker. He thought of every 
artful excuse for not appearing on the 
stated day to answer questions; he even 
looked upon madness as the only remain- 
ing avenue of escape. 

There came again the terrible sugges- 
tion that he should destroy himself. He 
grew more sullen, more shy. He fled from 
society, shunned his most intimate friends, 
shut himself up in his chamber and ardently wished for 
death. He was not in the least shocked by the thought of 
procuring it by his own hands. He reasoned somewhat as 
follows: “Perhaps there is no God; and if there be, the 


-Scriptures may be false; if so, then God has nowhere for- 


bidden suicide. My life is my property, and thus at my own 
disposal.” 

Having made up his mind, nothing remained for Cowper 
to do but to put his intentions into execution. So one eve- 
ning he rushed out and procured a bottle of laudanum: this 
he always carried in his inside vest pocket as a convenience 
in case there was no other escape. The day before the 
ordeal, while at breakfast in a coffee house, he unfortunately 
picked up a newspaper containing a letter dealing ‘in a 
laudatory manner with self-destruction. Cowper imagined 
the writer had him in mind, so he flung the paper aside and 
quickly rushed out, fully determined to commit the deed. 
Before he had walked a mile he changed his mind; for the 
thought struck him that he might: yet spare his life; he 
would gather his few belongings and sail for France. While 
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packing his effects, he again changed his mind and resolved 
once more upon self-destruction. 

He now fancied it was the divine will that he should 
drown himself in the Ouse River. Procuring a coach, he 
ordered the driver to take him to the Tower Wharf, where 
he intended to throw himself into the river from the Customs 
House quay. He left the coach on the wharf; but on arriving 
at the quay he found the water too low—the tide was out; 
and, moreover, a porter sat on some goods there as if on 
purpose to prevent him from committing the deed. Return- 
ing to the coach, he ordered the driver to take him back 
to his lodgings. He tried to drink the laudanum on the way 
back; but God, he says, ordained otherwise, for twenty 
times, he says, he had the bottle to his lips and every time 
received an irresistible shock; an invisible hand swayed 
the bottle downwards as often as he raised it. 

After he was in his room he reproached himself bitterly 
with folly and rank cowardice for having suffered the fear 
of death to influence him. Once more he resolved to swallow 
the laudanum, but with similar results. Then he was inter- 
rupted; and the interruption had such an effect on him and 
the horror of the crime he was about to commit made him 
shudder so that he indignantly flung the laudanum out of 
the window. He spent the rest of the day in stupid insen- 
sibility, undecided as to the manner of death, but still bent 
on self-destruction as the only possible deliverance. Let’s 
go on, this is getting gruesome—he eventually almost suc- 
ceeded. 

He was thwarted every time in his efforts to do away 
with himself. He had, however, succeeded in one thing; his 
chief fear was that his senses would not fail him in time to 
excuse his non-appearance before the examining group. In 
this he actually succeeded, for they now surely failed him. 
His connection with the supposed office was at an end. 

Poor Cowper, he felt convinced that there was never so 
abandoned a sinner as himself. He felt that every chapter 
in the Bible condemned him; he was seized with the im- 
pression that he had committed the unpardonable sin. He 
felt “damned below Judas.” At this time he wrote those 
“Sapphics” of hatred and vengeance, too painful to quote. 
His thoughts and expression became wilder and more in- 
distinct; all that remained clear to him was the sense of 
sin and the expectation of punishment. The man was mad, 
a fit subject for a madhouse, and to a madhouse he was 
taken—to St. Albans, where he remained eighteen months. 

No wonder that after such harrowing experiences at self- 
destruction, Cowper could compose that powerful hymn: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


This hymn, by the way, is one of his three hymns found in 
the “Lutheran Hymnal”; the others are, “There Is a Foun- 
tain Filled with Blood” and “A Glory Gilds the Sacred 
Page.” 

Behind this hymn is to be found all the despair, all the 
gloom, all the reproach and blasphemy against his God that 
have driven many a person to, and over, the brink of 
eternity. A sublimity of interest attaches to it besides its 
native grandeur and beauty; for there is an assurance that 
it was suggested and framed during the respite of his re- 
curring darkness and insanity and based on the many har- 
rowing experiences he went through. 

And yet Cowper had the happy faculty of extracting 
melody from his madness. The dark delusion of despair 
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hung over his mind virtually all his life long; but during 
the short intervals of a balanced mind and sanity he en- 
riched sacred literature with many outbursts of poetic 
inspiration, to say nothing of his fine contributions to poetic 
literature in general. Many of his hymns have a remarkable 
and a personal history back of them, but none more than 
“God Moves in a Mysterious Way.” 

There was nothing which could knock humanity out of 
him. Sorrow and solitude, madness and sadness in turn 
found him out and threw him and tormented him as did the 
devils of Bible lore their victims; but when they left him 
for a little while he rose from his misery as sweet and as 
human, as interested and as interesting as anyone could be. 
Cowper’s soul was surely a meek and kindly one. 

The last stanza of this hymn 

“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain: 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 
contains his unfailing belief, and yet his closing hours are 
said to have ended in gloom, for he could not throw off the 
feeling that God had forsaken him. So his madness finally 
took the turn of believing that it was the will of God that 
he should destroy himself; but failing to do so he imagined 
he was damned everlastingly. Some would say that he died 
wretchedly and in gloom; others says his end was peaceful 
and calm. Let’s hope so. 


“I WILL NOT DOUBT” 


“TI witt not doubt, though all my ships at sea 
Come drifting home with broken masts and sails; 
I will believe the Hand which never fails, 
From seeming evil worketh good for me. 
And though I weep because those sails are tattered, 
Still will I ery, while my best hopes lie shattered, 
T trust in Thee.’ 


“T will not doubt, though all my prayers return 

Unanswered from the still, white realm above; 

I will believe it is an all-wise love 

Which has refused these things for which I yearn; 

And though at times I cannot keep from grieving, 

Yet the pure ardor of my fixed-believing 
Undimmed shall burn. 


“T will not doubt, though sorrows fall like rain, 
And troubles swarm like bees about a hive; 
I will believe the heights for which I strive 
Are only reached by anguish and by pain; 
And though I groan and writhe beneath my crosses, 
I shall yet see through my severest losses 
The greater gain. 


“T will not doubt, well anchored is this faith, 

Like some staunch ship, my soul braves every gale; 
So strong its courage that it will not quail 

To breast the mighty unknown sea of death. 

O, may I cry, though body parts with spirit, 

‘I do not doubt,’ so listening worlds may hear it, 


With my last breath.” —Anonymous. 
[Commended by Edyth A. Dentzer, R.N., Schuylkill Haven, Pa.] 


E. R. McCAULEY SAYS: 


Eacu week for three weeks the writer of this has received 
three letters and three phone calls from six different men 
of one club to which he belongs. It is hard to escape such 
a barrage as that. Imagine what a congregation we would 
have next Sunday if every member received three letters 
and three phone calls urging them to be present at church 
the following Sunday. Suppose we try it 
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THOSE WITH US ALWAYS 


By Magnus I. Ronning, Chicago, Illinois 


OF atu the impulses that stir 
the human heart, one of the 
noblest is charity. The care and 
protection of men, women and 
children, from whom the sun- 
shine of life is fading, is a phil- 
anthropie work to which the 
peoples of all ages have dedi- 
cated alike their hearts and 
hands. To this cause our Lutheran people have established 
Christian institutions of mercy, to which our brethren in 
distress may come for healing their mental, physical and 
spiritual life. Our institutions of today are the outgrowth of 
private philanthropic work started by our Lutheran people. 
Although all of our institutions are not directly affiliated 
with our synodical bodies, many of them are so closely con- 
nected and supported by the constituency of the church that 
we consider them as institutions of our church. All of these 
institutions were established to fill some urgent need and 
from the fact that they have grown and developed, it is evi- 
dent that the need is still there and exists. When we consider 
the social welfare program of our church, we find that a 
marvelous work is being accomplished in Christian charity. 
The Lutheran Church in this country is divided into various 
synodical bodies, each in its own way operating institutions 
of mercy. Thus there has been created a complex system of 
social welfare service, in which each agency, as it were, 
becomes an independent unit in administering to the needs 
of its particular group. 


of Charity Workers 


Work Lacks System 


At present there is much welfare work which is frag- 
mentary and unrelated. At least it appears as if too many 
agencies and institutions are going their own way and are 
functioning without regard to the whole. It must be obvious 
to the thinking person that this is an undesirable state of 
affairs. Each branch of social work, whether it be Child 
Welfare, Homes for the Aged, Family Welfare or Health, 
should be treated as one whole and not as so many unrelated 
fragments. None of these services can be regarded as an 
isolated function in itself, but must be as a part of the whole 
social work field. Planning in any of these fields must be 
part and parcel of the thinking and planning in social work 
in general. The extent and standards of service in these 
fields have a direct bearing upon the work and program of 
agencies and institutions. 

There is a close relationship also between the programs 
of private and government social work, and private social 
work is especially affected by the extent and grade of serv- 
ice carried on by government. The course of social work 
has been materially altered by the events during the de- 
pression. Unemployment relief under government auspices 
has reached and benefited people who had been neglected 
before. The sick, the handicapped, the aged, the widows 
and dependent children, all have been reached by Federal 
relief even though their need had little if any direct con- 
nection with the depression. In normal times, many of these 
have been neglected by the states and counties under our 
systems. The Federal government, while getting out of 
direct relief, is staying in the picture in another way, a 
more significant and perhaps more constructive way through 
the social security program. What effect this program is 
going to have on our Christian institutions of mercy in the 


future, only time will reveal. 


Mr. Ronning is president of the Lutheran Home- 
finding Society of Illinois. At the 1938 Conference 
of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church he discussed “The Function and Respon- 
sibilities of a Board of Directors.” In the following 
paragraphs he points to changes in social relations 
that affect the church’s ministry of mercy. 


Work Still Chaotic 

Social welfare work in gen- 
eral is still in a youthful stage 
of development. In many re- 
spects, it is in a chaotic state. 
There is perhaps no other organ- 
ized social function which is in 
as primitive a state of develop- 
ment as is social work. There 
are no norms or standards in social work which are 
generally accepted and by which performance may be meas- 
ured. Wherever you look, you will find that high standards 
go side by side with low standards. While the same may be 
true in such fields as public health and education the analogy 
ends there. In the fields of public health and public education 
certain norms have been established by which the grade of 
service in these respective fields can be measured fairly 
accurately. Reportable diseases and mortality rates are 
among the norms in public health; curriculi and length of 
school year are among the norms in the field of public edu- 
cation. Nothing comparable exists in social work and it is 
essential that we do develop norms and standards in this 
work. The field of private social work cannot be depended 
upon to do it alone, although it can help, as private social 
work covers too small an area of the whole field of social 
work. States and counties are not likely to do it as they 
present the most backward stage of all. The Federal gov- 
ernment can and will establish norms and standards in 
social work to the extent that it shares in the responsibility 
and participates in administration. This it will do through 
the social security program. 


Trained Workers Called For 


Gradually more and more people come to feel that social 
work needs to be done by trained social workers if it is 
expected to be done right. No intelligent person will think 
of medical work or school teaching work without medically 
trained personnel or without trained teachers. There is no 
general acceptance of the same principle in social work. 
There are still too many people who believe that social 
work can be done by anybody. Private social work will 
more definitely justify itself if it puts its own house in 
order, which means the building of a co-ordinated and well- 
rounded program along sectarian or special interest lines to 
run parallel to a well-co-ordinated and well-rounded system 
of government social work. It will be necessary to eliminate 
overlapping and duplicating services, as it will be necessary 
to eliminate the great and unjustified difference in standards 
of performance. Private social work can and should func- 
tion in a pathfinding way in the development of newer 
methods in social work. Private social work will also have 
the responsibility of protecting and promoting an accept- 
able standard of performance in public social work. It is 
becoming more and more apparent that private social work 
is inadequate to the whole task. It is not possible to meet 
even the most urgent needs of the people in want through 
private philanthropy. Government will have to meet the 
bulk of such needs. It seems fairly obvious that private 
social work will be supplementary to governnment social 
work. 

When our social work becomes organized instead of in- 
formal, it needs management and direction. This requires 
the association of a responsible group of people who act as 
directors and trustees for the general direction of the par- 
ticular welfare effort. 
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PRAYERS UNANSWERED 


An Interesting Explanation by R. A. Ward*, English:Clergyman 


Tue Bible is the Book of prayer, and in it we find many 
examples of men who called upon God to supply their needs 
and who were answered by Him. But many people are puz- 
zled on the ground that they, too, have called upon God 
and the answer has not come to them as it came to the 
people of God in a past age. Hence, for our encouragement, 
the Bible is not only the Book of prayer, but the Book of 
unanswered prayer also. It would be a useful and helpful 
study to search the Scriptures for instances of unanswered 
prayer. The supreme example of this is, of course, our 
Lord’s experience in Gethsemane. He prayed that the cup 
might: pass from Him, but that prayer was not answered in 
the terms in which it was offered. For our Lord passed 
from petition to submission in prayer: “Not my will but 
thine be done.” Thus, in this outstanding example, the 
Bible is true to human experience. But how are we to deal 
with the problem? 

Not a Charm 


To begin with, we must enlarge our whole conception of 
prayer so that we do not make the mistake of thinking 
that it is merely asking God for something. It is certainly 
that. But if we limit it to that we fall into the peril and 
indeed into the sin of making prayer a kind of charm which 
will foree God to do our will irrespective of whether it is 
His will or good for us. Most of us have heard of people 
who use amulets as a charm against disease, or as a means 
of “bringing good luck.” The ancient Chaldeans and 
Egyptians wore charms in various forms, and they were 
frequently inscribed with magic letters or signs. So today 
some folk have their lucky talisman or their mascot. The 
Pharisees of our Lord’s time wore phylacteries on their 
head or arms, which consisted of certain passages of Scrip- 
ture written on parchment, encased in a box made of the 
skin of a clean animal. 

Even in Christian times it has been thought that such 
devices would ensure the protection of God. Among the 
Greek papyri found in recent years in Egypt, is a charm 
used by a woman, which consists of words, and the writing 
begins by bidding the hated spirit to depart, for Christ is 
pursuing it. The God of the sheep-pool (see John 5: 2) is 
urged to deliver His maidservant, and then follow quota- 
tions from the beginning of the fourth Gospel and from Mat- 
thew 4: 23. She wishes to be preserved from every fever 
and chill. Such a document, it was thought, used as a charm 
or amulet, would force God to give the people who wore it 
the blessing they wanted. 

Some people think of prayer after that fashion. They feel 
that they have only to ask and they can force God to give 
them anything. Such was the spirit of the prophets of Baal, 
who called on the name of Baal from morning until noon, 
saying, “O Baal, hear us.” But there was no voice, nor any 
that heard. Their charm—consisting of mechanical reitera- 
tion—failed them. 

But it should be remembered that there are other forms 
of prayer. Indeed, even if petition were entirely ruled out, 
we could still pray. We can worship in prayer. “Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name,” is pure wor- 
ship. So, too, we can give thanks for blessing received. We 
are urged to be thankful, and we can pray in thanksgiving 
for the beauty of the earth, for divine providence, or for our 
salvation. Or we can spend our time in communion, in per- 
sonal fellowship with God, in which we feel that we are in 
touch with the spiritual world, though we are actually not 
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asking for anything at all. This is perhaps the highest form 
of prayer. 

At the same time there is a definite place for petition in 
our prayers. We are to pray for spiritual progress, to be 
delivered from temptation, for the casting out of evil from 
others. We are to pray that the number of missionaries 
may be multiplied, that our enemies may be blessed. We 
are not to be over-anxious about temporal blessings, but 
even so we are enjoined to pray for them. “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” We are to pray that disaster may not fall 
upon us: the prayer of the disciples for help in the storm 
was heard. 


Asking in Ignorance 


The problem arises when we have prayed and apparently 
no answer has been received. What are we to say when 
we have earnestly prayed for some blessing and it has not 
come? 

We must ask ourselves whether we have prayed as we 
should. “Lord, teach us how to pray aright.” Have we asked 
in ignorance? Have we assumed that we are wiser than 
God? Have we called a certain thing a blessing which is 
not a blessing dat all? 

We recall the momentous journey of our Lord up to Jeru- 
salem, and the request of James and John. They asked the 
Lord to do for them whatever they asked, and it turned out 
that they wanted to sit one on His right hand and the other 
on His left, in His glory. What a discerning answer our 
Lord gave! “You do not know what you are asking for 
yourselves”—for such is the import of His reply. For the 
Cross was His glory, and it was not His purpose that they 
should be one on His right hand and the other on His left 
hand there. Thus we sometimes pray, thinking we are ask- 
ing for blessing when, in reality, we are self-seeking. 

At other times we feel certain that we are seeking from 
God what is right and true and good. In these days we can 
well sympathize with the godly mother who prays that her 
son may not be conscripted, because she feels that he may 
fall into bad company. There is always that danger when 
young people leave home. And then the young man goes 
away, and it seems that the prayer has been a mockery and 
that the heavens are deaf to her appeals. But if we follow 
that young man, we may find his life charged with blessing. 
For the very fact of his being forced to leave home to join 
the militia may bring him to another town, and there, who 
knows, he may hear a winsome preacher, and may be con- 
verted, and, indeed, be the means of leading others to the 
Saviour. If he had stayed at home he might not have heard 
the man whom the Holy Spirit uses for his conversion. In 
other words, to use the language of philosophy, God some- 
times gives us the matter of our desires while denying us 
the form; He answers our prayers according to the spirit 
and not according to the letter. Thus even “No” can be a 
definite answer, and if we wait we may see the true answer 
and the true blessing in God’s good time. The very fact of 
her son’s being conscripted should make his mother pray 
all the more. 


When Prayer Is Wrong | 


Again, we sometimes pray when we ought to be thinking 
or working. What are we to think of the person who expects 
God to do what he can do for himself? If we want to go 
for a holiday, we should surely make necessary arrange- 
ments beforehand. If we go to the sea, expecting to find a 
boarding house waiting for us, at the right cost and in the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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DENOMINATIONS CONSIDER 
: UNION 


Proposal to Unite Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches Formulated 
by Joint Committee 


The Living Church in its issue of August 2 gives in its 
latest form the proposition of a combination of the Protestant 
Episcopal and Presbyterian U. S. A. groups of Christians. 
So much curiosity has been excited by reports in the secular 
press about this merger that Tue LuTHERAN deems it desir- 
able to provide its readers with a reliable statement of the 
situation in its present form. The significance of certain 
terms should be kept in mind. At present a Concordat is the 
extent of the proposal: organic union is not yet reached. 


“THE REVISED CONCORDAT 


“Between the Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 


“The immediate purpose of this agreement is to provide 
means whereby each church may wherever it seems locally 
desirable assume pastoral charge of the members of the 
other church and offer them the privilege of the Holy Com- 
munion, thus establishing one congregation. It would also 
make possible the provision of chaplains representative of 
Both believe in episcopal ordination, the one by a bishop 
pitals and similar institutions, and of teachers, so represen- 
tative, in theological schools where members of both churches 
are students. The scope of its provisions could be made 
even broader, after appropriate ecclesiastical action. 

“The primary difficulty lies in the differing views of the 
ministry.* But there is large agreement. Both churches 
believe the ministry is part of God’s will for His Church. 
Both believe that in ordination the church is acting for God, 
and that it is He Who ordains. Both believe that the suc- 
cession of the ministry is a continuing visible sign of the 
continuous life of the church, and that the laying on of 
hands is the Apostolic method of continuing that succession. 
Both believe in episcopal ordination, the one by a bishop 
with attendant presbyters, the other by a Presbytery acting 
in its episcopal capacity. 

“Finally, both churches believe that all practice in regard 
to the ministry should look forward to one which may have 
universal acceptance; both recognize that a truly reunited 
church would be something greater than either and inclu- 
sive of both; and each church recognizes the ministry of the 
other as a real ministry of the word and sacraments within 
its own sphere. 

“In view of the expressed purpose to achieve organic 
unity and recognizing that in a divided church no ministry 
possesses such universal recognition of its validity as is 
essential for organic unity, it is proposed that provision 
shall be made for such a mutual extension of ordination as 
shall make it possible, where locally desirable, for pres- 
byters of either church to minister the word and sacra- 
ments to members of the other church. Whenever and 
wherever under the proper ecclesiastical authorities such 
an extension of ordination is to be effected, the essential 
act shall be as follows: 

“In the case of a minister of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Bishop of the Diocese concerned, when satisfied as to the 
qualifications of the candidate, with attendant Presbyters, 
shall lay his hands on his head and say: ‘Take thou author- 
ity to execute (exercise) among us the office of a presbyter 
in the Church of God, committed to thee by the imposition 
of our hands. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 

“In the case of a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the Presbytery shall proceed in the same manner 


* The terms ministry and ministers as used in this document mean the 


ordained clergy of either church. 
\ 
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and use the same sentence. This provision shall not be re- 
garded as a reordination, but as a recognition of an ordina- 
tion valid in the body conferring it and adding thereto a 
supplemental ordination as required for a ministry in the 
other church. 

“In any ensuing service of institution or installation, both 
churches shall be represented. 

“All baptized members of either church who have been 
confirmed or who have made profession of faith shall be 
eligible to receive the Holy Communion wherever this ar- 
rangement has been entered into. 


“When the minister of one church has been authorized to 
minister in the other, he shall continue to be amenable to 
discipline in his own church; but he shall be expected to 
report regularly to the Bishop or Presbytery, as the case 
may be, concerning the other’s communicants committed to 
his charge; and in case of failure to exercise proper pastoral 
care or other delinquency, the authority of either church 
may present the matter to the body having jurisdiction, and 
may in its discretion terminate this relationship. And, fur- 
thermore, this authorization to serve in other than his own 
church carries with it permission to do so only in the diocese 
or presbytery first concerned; and specific permission for the 
exercise of such authorization must be given by the proper 
authority upon removal into another diocese or presbytery, 
as the case may be. 

“In all ministrations to members of the other church the 
ministers serving under this agreement shall observe faith- 
fully the discipline of that church in all relevant matters, 
such as the solemnization of matrimony and the achievement 
by baptized persons of communicant status. Thus a minister 
of the Episcopal Church serving Presbyterians shall fulfill 
the laws of the latter church as regards the conditions for 
the reception of persons into communicant membership in 
the Presbyterian Church. Likewise a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church serving Episcopalians shall prepare and 
present for confirmation those who are desirous of being 
admitted to communicant membership in the Episcopal 
Church. 


“Whenever an arrangement of this kind shall be entered 
into between a diocese and a presbytery, any ministers so 
commissioned shall have seats, but not votes, in the pres- 
bytery or convention of the other church; and also, it shall 
be the privilege of the bishop, or some minister appointed 
by him, to sit with the presbytery, and the moderator, or 
some minister appointed by him, to sit in the convention of 
the diocese under the same conditions. 

“All these arrangements are regarded as ad interim, and 
the two parties to this concordat hereby agree that confer- 
ences and negotiations shall continue until organic unity is 
achieved, reports being made regularly to the governing 
bodies of the two churches.” 


TRUST 


By M. Eleanor Frey, York. Pa. 


Leave the things thou canst not understand 
In His hands— 

Simply trust, for He is strong and wise 
And in Him lies 

Your strength, your hope, your peace. 

His arms uphold; through all life’s. woes 
The way He knows. 

Rest in Him and you will find 
A quiet mind. 

Though friends may go or shadows fall, 
Await His call— 

Run not before, walk by His side, 

Keep tryst with Him whate’er betide 
Until the way leads home. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Italy Is Very Indignant Over the demand of Paul Saurin, 
Deputy for Oran, that the Italians living in Tunisia, should 
either become naturalized French citizens or get out. II 
Corriere Podano, of Ferrara, always a noisy paper, is out- 
raged by the suggestion, and utters dire threats against 
France. But Italy has a splendid chance to set forth a con- 
vincing example of the sincerity of such protests by exer- 
cising in the Tyrol the consideration she is asking in Tunisia. 
There Mussolini has been compelling the German-speaking 
natives to become Italianized even to the extent of changing 
the names of their ancestors on their tombstones into Italian 
forms. Those who refuse are at present being (with Hitler’s 
complacent help) deported to the German atmosphere they 
had hoped to preserve on their ancestral acres. Of course, 
Italy feels she has a right to Tunisia, and for her that changes 
the argument. So much the more then Italy can appreciate 
the plea of Turkey and Greece that now is the time for Italy 
to hand back the Dodecanese Islands to them, their “rightful 
owners.” In both these instances Italy has a splendid chance 
to fortify any just claims of their own by applying the 
Golden Rule to others. 


Spanish Loyalists Who Escaped the clutches of Franco 
and found a refuge in sympathetic Mexico are trying a new 
setup in the land of their adoption. They are beginning 
with a bank whose capital of 300,0000,000 pesos had been 
sent on ahead to Mexico City and New York before the 
Loyalist cause collapsed. The bank funds are intended to 
finance the settlement of at least 50,000 Loyalist refugees 
in places that will be suitable for the development of wine, 
olive oil and fishing industries, activities that have hereto- 
fore been undeveloped in Mexico. This plan is looked upon 
with favor by the government, because it would not disturb 
Mexico’s unsteady labor market but rather provide new 
jobs for the native unskilled labor. The available funds 
of the bank could provide 42,000 refugees with 7,500 pesos 
each, enough to give them a fair start and sustain them a 
while in their new ventures. It is reported that at least 
300,000 Loyalist refugees have applied for entrance into the 
country, but such a huge number would seriously disturb 
Mexico’s economy. As it is, the workers are resentful over 
the privileges already granted to the Loyalists when so 
many of their own are still unprovided with land, and others 
are not allowed to return from the United States to their 
native land. 


If Mexico’s President Cardenas Carries out his proposed 
plan to “give fifty acres of land to each Mexican peon,” he 
has a lifetime job on hand. Since Madero began this agrarian 
revolution thirty years ago, 57,000,000 acres have been so 
distributed—37,000,000 acres of this amount during the last 
five years by the Cardenas government. But that leaves the 
job only one third done, because more than 150,000,000 acres 
will be needed to supply Mexico’s 3,000,000 landless peons. 
This is more than can be provided by the extensive haciendas 
of the present landed aristocracy. The government’s promise 
will likely be modified by making the unit of distribution 
the family instead of the individual. Otherwise, with the 
size of many of the peon families, there would follow the 
establishment of new large estates. To meet the deficit in 
improved lands, the authorities are proposing to reclaim in- 
ferior cultivated lands by expert husbandry, other land by 
irrigation, the introduction of scientific methods of agricul- 
ture, and the promise to “guarantee collective farmers 
against the danger of their crops falling into the hands of 
rapacious middlemen.” On the other hand, the whole project 
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will be still more enlarged by 50 per cent because of Mexico’s 
recent agreement to receive 1,400,000 native and first gen- 
eration Mexicans now resident in the United States. This 
plan has been developed by Mexico’s Under-secretary of 
State, Ramon Beteta, a graduate of the Texas scientific agri- 
cultural schools. There will be more to follow; but at present 
Mexico will not receive any of her nationals who are on our 
relief rolls. Says Beteta: “If anybody must support these 
people, let a rich nation do it.” Rather tough on Uncle Sam, 
but then he is so easy! 


Russia’s “Blood Transfusion Institute” is busy registering 
a novel army—organized corps of “active” donors whose 
blood will be regularly and systematically tapped to re- 
plenish the depleted veins of the wounded on the Soviet’s 
anticipated battlefields. This extensive preparation presages 
large military operations—unless it is just another mani- 
festation of the prevalent sword-shaking and bluster. In 
the light of the persistent fighting in far Siberia, however, 
that is not likely. Russian scientists were the first to develop 
the technique of this form of first aid on the battlefields. 
Their methods were successfully used in the Spanish con- 
flict, and helped to sustain the manpower resistance of the 
Loyalists. Last summer the registration of blood-donors 
became popular during the Russo-Nipponese engagements 
on the Manchukuon border. The present enlargement of 
that conflict partly accounts for the Institute’s current 
activity. Other thousands—especially women, because they 
will be staying at home in the event of war—are being en- 
listed in reserve corps as blood-donors. The popularity of 
the movement is shown by the record of 500 registered 
donors in one Moscow apartment house alone. What a fine 
thing preparedness could be if only it could always be for 
a fine thing! 


A Labor Union “With a Conscience” may be taken to be 
the motto of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
Organized in New York City in 1937, and dedicated to the 
purpose of “planting Christian ethics in labor’s soil,” the 
Association now has 4,800 members in 22 chapters. These 
spread their program with weekly radio broadcasts and 
monthly educational meetings and labor schools. It has the 
co-operation of 35 lawyers of the affiliated Catholic Labor 
Defense League. In the event of any labor crisis or projected 
strike, this A. C. T. U measures the situation with the 
church’s teachings before providing pickets, or lending the 
aid of their lawyers, on the principle that “a cause which 
is not justifiable in the conscience is not a cause.” Recently 
this Association received the approval of the ladies. The 
Catholic Daughters of America, in session at Detroit, re- 
solved to urge their men-folk to enroll with the A. C. T. U. 
On the strength of that recommendation the Detroit chapter 
began to issue a newspaper, and established a full-time 
executive staff. This Association is intended to act as a 
leaven within the C. I. O. and the A. F. L., and does not 
act independently in labor matters. 


“A Book of Manners” is a strange way to think of the 
Bible, but it seemed quite appropriate and natural to a 
graduate of the United Presbyterian Mission School at 
Minia, Egypt. Some of the graduates of the school, advancing 
into a government secondary institution, found there an 
atmosphere of rudeness, profanity and evil that disgusted 
them. It was so different from the Christian atmosphere of 
their earlier education that they pleaded for a special Bible 
class at the Mission. They came for this Bible instruction 
on an afternoon free from their “secondary” studies, and 
brought some of their Moslem companions with them. When 
the Bibles were first distributed, one of the Moslem girls 
asked, “What is this?” and was promptly told, “That’s the 
book we get our manners out of.” 
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COLOR AS VIEWED IN INDIA 
Editorial Comment Quoted from Madras “Guardian” 


AmoneG the journals that reach our desk is now one not 
before received, namely, The Guardian, “A Christian Weekly 
Journal of Public Affairs.” The name of its editor, A. N. 
Sudarisanam, indicates his race and nationality. Our selec- 


| tion of The Guardian resulted from information given by 


one of our missionaries who described it as reliable but “lib- 
eral” in its attitude toward social affairs. We shall occasion- 
ally draw upon its columns for information and points of 
view, knowing that the other man’s convictions may occa- 
sionally impel others to reach agreement or disagreements 
with him. 

For this excerpt of introduction we have chosen the “page 
one” article of the issue of June 22. It has an editorial posi- 
tion and certainly its content is a “different approach” to 
racial differences. It reads: 


“Years ago, Lord Bryce, speaking at the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, said that the color sense is the strongest 
element of the Anglo-Saxon make-up. It may be doubted 
by psycho-analysts if there be such a complex in the national 
mind. The individual, apart from the group mind, has no 
such revulsion of feeling against the mere color of the skin, 
as is evident in children of white parents who take as 
kindly to black and brown ayahs as to white ones. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the children of our land take as 
well to an ayah of the white variety, though in very old 
times, in Dravida country, a white man, an Aryan, was 
equivalent to a melacha or barbarian, according to an ancient 
Tamil dictionary. Of course, color or colorlessness of skin 
may excite curiosity in children, and even in children of a 
larger growth, as may be seen in any English town, or Indian. 
But that such a feeling should be raised to the dignity of 
law, sanctified by it to trample on the rights hitherto en- 
joyed requires a more elaborate explanation than color 
prejudice. Nor does the argument drawn from the low 
standard of living of Indians furnish an adequate motive, 
though it must be admitted that money is a more serious 
consideration than color. It is well known that the English 
and the Dutch population in South Africa would tolerate 
even Germans and men and women of Southern and Eastern 
Europe than Indians, Chinese and even Japanese. Such an 
attitude is not susceptible of analysis into a single element. 
It is an emotional complex of diverse elements. One wonders 
whether it can be cast out by prayer and even prayer added 
to fasting. 

“It is a further fact to be pondered that the color bar 
is not more than a few centuries old, and did not operate 
in the Roman Empire nor in the culture of Greece. The 
distinction between east and west, too, did not obtain in 


' Greece, as the west practically lay under a thick cloud of 


barbarism except portions affected by Greek civilization. 
The reasons, so far as African natives are concerned, for 
the prejudice against them are that they once belonged to a 
slave race, and were subject to their white owners. As re- 
gards Indians, they have to bear the penalty of being with- 
out real self-government. What about the Japanese and 
Chinese who enjoy the blessings of self-rule? Are they wel- 
comed in America, Australia and South Africa more cor- 
dially than Indians? No. Probably, in their case, in addition 
to being regarded as Asiatics, they are feared as potential 
political foes. Even here, the color prejudice, formed on 
other grounds, might operate at the mere sight of color, even 
when they are absent. It is considered by many competent 
thinkers that even the present conflict between the dic- 
tatorial and the democratic nations is only a passing phase 
for the division of the world, and that the real struggle will 
occur between the colored and the uncolored. It is possible, 


however, that with the lapse of time, and with India, China 
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and Japan, and western Asiatic lands, fully self-ruling and 
equipped, with all the means of modern destruction, the two 
spheres of humanity will meet face to face, where east and 
west may cease to exist. The sense of superiority is a mere 
relative and casual element in human nature, and defeat and 
acquiescence in insulting treatment may operate as a de- 
stroyer of it. While no one should gloat over the insults 
heaped on Britain by the Japanese in China what would 
Britishers have demanded and will still demand if Indians 
were guilty of such acts? The only difference, unfortunately, 
is that the Japanese have force that is understood and re- 
spected; we have none except our so-called culture and 
spirituality, which can only be really respected in conjunc- 
tion with military strength and success. Even the present 
impasse may be meant for a purification of national and 
racial attitudes, just as our present political status may be a 
just punishment of our treatment of the untouchables.” 


LUTHER. ON PERSECUTION OF 
THE CHURCH 


WHENEVER troubles afflict the world the Church is often 
the first to suffer. Today again in many parts of the world 
Christianity is being tested. 

The following statement of Martin Luther on the subject 
of the persecution of the Church is singularly prophetic, 
challenging courage and steadfastness: 

“Just as Christ soon after His birth was persecuted by 
Herod, so His Christian Church and His faithful servants, 
teachers, and ministers will be persecuted till the end of 
time. But what do the persecutors accomplish? Even though 
it should rain and snow down on the Christian Church noth- 
ing but stones and bullets, nay, if it rain nothing but devils 
and tyrants, and enthusiasts, and stocks, and gallows and 
hundreds of thousands of martyrs were executed, yet the 
Christian Church cannot be wiped out. That must be our 
comfort in these last dangerous times in which Christendom 
lives and moves in manifold dangers and faithful preachers 
are persecuted, we should thereby not be enticed away 
from the Christian Church, be it to false religion, or to a 
godless life. Whatever the privations and dangers, perse- 
cutions must be endured. It is a fortunate misfortune when, 
as members of His Church, we suffer adversity with Christ. 
Have we not the comfort that Jesus Christ is with His 
believers every day even unto the end of the world? He is 
in our midst and will not allow us to slide. On the other 
hand, it is an unfortunate fortune if with the Father of lies, 
with the world, or with the false churches anyone seeks 
fortune or easy days, for finally there will be an evil end 
when all, such shall have to depart from the Lord as hypo- 
crites and evildoers and their lot will be in the abyss of fire 
and brimstone.” 


SUMMER CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


THERE should be more of it. Certainly the automobile 
wheels can rest long enough to allow riders to go to church 
at least once on every Sunday. There should be a larger 
appreciation of the church as a necessary institution, and 
a better support of its summer program. “How shall we 
escape the penalty for neglecting so great a salvation?”— 
Hebrews 2: 3. 


Be loyal to the church’s program of public worship. At- 
tend its services. Cultivate the habit of true worship. When 
Victorinlis Whispered softly in the ear of Augustine, “T, too, 
am a Christian,’ Augustine replied, “I will not believe it, 
nor count thee so, until I see thee among the Christians in 
the church.” Was he not correct? 
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“THE CRISIS IN CHRISTIANITY” 


Tue LuTHEran gratefully acknowledges the courtesy of the 
Saturday Evening Post in sending an advance notice of the 
leading article in its issue of August 5 by Will Durant. Its 
title is “The Crisis in Christianity.” As would be expected 
of that great journal when a subject of primary importance 
was given space, the writer is a well known author and his 
analysis of what one might call our culture with respect to 
its religious elements and values is searching and enlight- 
ening. We commend its careful examination to our readers. 

Mr. Durant arranges the contents of his article into eight 
subdivisions. Of these the first five indicate the decline of 
confidence in Christianity owing first, to competitions with 
philosophies a half century or more old; then, to the dis- 
placement of religious truths (necessarily revealed) by the 
conclusions of scientists and finally to the expulsion in large 
segments of the modern world of all regard for spiritual 
forces in an attempt to reconstruct society on a socialist 
basis. In a paragraph of great literary beauty Mr. Durant 
concludes his examination of religion’s failure in this age as 
follows: 


“Today the soul of the Western man knows the great sadness 
of a triple disillusionment, for in one lifetime it has lost the bright 
faith of its childhood, the New Atlantis of science, and the re- 
bellious fantasy of its youth. The rich console themselves with 
pleasure, the able with achievement; but where shall the rest of 
us find again a belief to give us stimulus, a conscience to give us 
decency, a new devotion to give us something of that nobility 
without which our life is meaningless?” 


It is pleasant to find that Mr. Durant has somewhat cheer- 
ful hopes for the future even though the grounds he offers 
for his optimism are less positive than his data for pessi- 
mism. The last three subdivisions of his article have the 
headings, “VI, The Second Advent,” “VII, Is Christianity 
Practical,” and “VIII, All Men Are Brothers.” We name 
these titles because they indicate what the distinguished 
writer deems the road to the re-establishment of Christi- 
anity as a major power in the future of the Western World. 
We quote again: 


“If Christianity would go back to its origins, cleanse itself 
resolutely from the silt of time, and take its stand with fresh 
sincerity upon the personality and ideals of its Founder, who 
could resist it? Consider Gandhi, the greatest of living Christians; 
he was won to Christianity at once by reading the New Testa- 
ment, and was lost to it by hearing the din of disputatious ‘sects 
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in the churches of London. All over the world it has been found 
easy to interest people in Christ, but hard to keep them for any 
doctrinal division of Christianity. For all the world—even 
Christendom—will hear gladly the story of One who died that 
there might be among nations good will and peace. What else is 
the world longing for today?” 


As to Christianity’s being practical, Mr. Durant believes its 
requirements to be beyond the capacity of most people to 
fulfil. In that respect his comment reminds one of the ob- 
servation of a distinguished Chinese ambassador to the 
United States who said the Sermon on the Mount might be 
practical for angels but an average human being could not 
practice its principles. The article now receiving considera- 
tion says on this point: 


“Probably Christ offered the full and perfect code only for 


the preachers of the Gospel, not for the laity; the code, for 
example, recognized the obligations of the citizen to the state. For 
the rest of us, we can only promise to do our best, obstinately to 
try to treat all men as brothers; this effort is all that Christianity 
demands. To exact of all men a saintly level of selflessness that 
would make economic and political life impossible is to doom a 
religion to hypocrisy or death.” 


One can admire and largely accept Mr. Durant’s analysis 
of the social forces that have taken possession of this 
modern age and threaten it with catastrophic ruin. The 
leaders of the Protestant Church who assembled in May, 
1938, in Holland agreed that Christianity is engaged in a 
great conflict with the forces of “secularism” and with the 
intrusions of the state into the spiritual realm. There are 
some points of comparison between theirs and Mr. Durant’s 
analyses. But Mr. Durant in the statement of both his fear 


and his hope omits that by which Christianity is able to — 


cope successfully with the present crisis as with equally 
serious ones in the past. One finds this “omission” at the 
beginning of part III of the article of which the heading 
and first paragraphs are: 


Why Men Worship 


A religion is born out of the needs of the soul, the nation and 
the race. The soul wonders, and seeks some answer to the riddle 
of the universe; science explains many parts partially, but never 
completely, and never the whole; philosophy announces that the 
explanation of the whole by a part is impossible; faith makes its 
choice, and gives the wonderer peace. The soul fears, and peoples 
earth and sky with spirits evil or good; as security grows, fear 
subsides, and the Good Spirit becomes supreme in a happier 
creed. 


That assertion does not rest on a truth. Religion is not 
born out of the needs of the soul, any more than meat and 
vegetables are born out of the need of the human body for 
food: not any more than society is born out of the loneliness 
of a human being. Religion is bestowed upon mankind 
because God so made him as to be competent to commune 
with Him and to have dominion over the works of His 
hands. 

It can be admitted that the phenomena of religion indicate 
the characteristics of the soul of man but here again the 
dominant fact is not the creature but the Creator. With all 
due respect to the sincerity and scholarship of men in Mr. 
Durant’s class, they constantly confuse finder and Maker, 
explanation and Cause, mechanism and Energy. It was re- 
cently written about the friend of a modern astronomer 
who drew great conclusions from what his telescope revealed 
about the stars—“Yes, but man made the means of vision 
and the heavens thereby more fully declare the glory 
of God.” 

A second major fallacy in the reasoning of the article is 
its suppression of the real “journey’s end” which the 
Christian revelation makes ‘visible to the grateful and ador- 

(Continued. on page 25) 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Unpoustepty the consideration of a closer connection 
between the Presbyterian and Episcopal communions in 
this country has extended far beyond the members of the 
official groups of the two bodies who have the “conversa- 
tions” in charge. A Presbyterian layman has said to us 
that a surprising number of agreements in doctrine have 
been uncovered as well as an astonishing quantity of 
overlapping, or at least similar, interests. 

But perhaps more significant are the inquiries that orig- 
inate in technical words that are expressive of the more 
highly developed liturgical practices of the Episcopal 
group. Illustrative of these is the question addressed 
to a Presbyterian church woman by her Episcopalian 
neighbor. 

“Have you matins in your church?” the latter inquired. 

“No,” said the Presbyterian, “we still retain our old 
red carpet, but we are thinking of one of those recently 
invented linoleums. They are so much more sanitary.” 


Lutherans should never admit that they cannot acquire 
the vocabulary derived from their church’s forms of wor- 
ship. Certainly we are as capable intellectually as our 
Episcopal brethren, and we should be willing to learn 
to use as many words as the Roman Catholic worshipers 
need for the elaborate ceremonies of their Church. But 
dictionaries of lturgics must be consulted. One cannot 
define words by their derivation or their resemblance to 
some other word. This we learned by experience when a 
reader of THe LutTHrRAN wrote in to learn the proper title 
for the person whose duty it is to light and extinguish 
the candles on the altar. Now we knew that the bearer 
of the cross in a processional is named the crucifer, a 
derivative from two Latin words that mean cross and to 
bear. Since the Latin word for light is lux, it seemed 
correct to title the person in charge of the lights on the 
altar the lucifer. We reasoned wrong. The correct word 
is acolyte. 

Strictly speaking, an acolyte requires a degree of naturali- 
zation in order to function in a Lutheran service. Possibly 
it would be more accurate to state the requirement as 
denaturalization. In the Roman Catholic ceremony of the 
mass, according to the Catholic cyclopedia, he is 


“a cleric promoted to the fourth and highest minor order in the 
Latin Church. The chief offices of an acolyte are to light the 
candles on the altar, to carry them in procession and during the 
solemn singing of the Gospel; to prepare wine and water for 
the sacrifice of the mass; and to assist the sacred ministers at 
the mass and other public functions of the Church.” 


Acolyte is derived from a Greek word which means a 
follower or attendant. 


Propaganda by Print 

So mucH of the information current during these days 
has become labeled “Propaganda” that very careful analysis 
is needed to distinguish what is true from what is false. 
Radio and the press are the agencies of propaganda and 
neither is free from suspicion. On the other hand, it is very 
possible that a great many readers and listeners are so 
thoroughly permeated with partisanship as to misjudge 
both truth and falsehood. Any data supporting their 
views are deemed reilable. Opposing truths. thouch obvious 
are subjected to doubts or refused any consideration. 

We risk expressing our theory that the origin of propa- 
ganda is where one would like it to be farthest away; 
namely, in judicial proceedings. Despite the oath adminis- 
tered witnesses “to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” it has long been deemed quite ethical 
for the attornev in a case to make his own side most ap- 
pealing to a jury and to obscure or distort as much of the 


opposing testimony as he possibly could. If “trial by jury” 
did not originate propaganda, it supplied precedent for 
many of the methods now employed by writers in maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and by speakers over the radio. “One can- 
not trust his own eyes or ears” was a recent comment on 
the permeation of news agencies with partisanship. 


Recent Samples 

What suggested our commenting on propaganda is a 
group of pamphlets that have recently arrived at our 
desk. Their names will suggest their nature. Their titles 
read: “Pacifist Handbook,” “Religious Liberty in the U. S. 
Today,” and “Contemporary Jewish Record.” This last 
is in fact a magazine, and the number on our desk is the 
fourth in its second year of circulation. It is published 
bimonthly “by the American Jewish Committee in New 
York.” The “Pacifist Handbook” is sponsored by several 
organizations opposed to war, among them the Peace Sec- 
tion of the American Friends Service Committee. The 
remaining pamphlet was published by the “American Civil 
Liberties Union.” 

The three above named are just a few of the communica- 
tions in print that reach an editor’s desk. That with which 
some of them deal is so remote from the fields of informa- 
tion covered by a church paper as to justify depositing 
them in the waste paper basket. Some are so bitterly 
partisan as to make them obviously unreliable and there- 
fore unworthy of the time required for their reading. A 
small percentage of all that come to hand contain what 
seem to be facts. One reads as many of these as is possible. 
Thus two purposes are served. One’s own partisan biases 
are revealed and one has a wider array of data on which 
to base personal conclusions. Often information hitherto 
unmet comes through a frankly partisan article or address. 


The “Jewish Record” 


For example, in the Jewish magazine above mentioned 
“documents on British Policy in Palestine” are printed. The 
first of these is a lengthy letter written by Dr. Weizmann 
“on behalf of the Jewish Agency for Palestine to the High 
Commissioner for Palestine (a British official) to be for- 
warded to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations.” It is of course one side of a bitterly 
controversial situation, but the person desiring to under- 
stand what decisions are required by Jews, Arabs, and the 
British government needs some such plea. 

In the same journal there are replies to the charges made 
against the Jews, none of them in our opinion of particular 
relevance to present-day situations that supply direct data 
for anti-Semitic agitation. A warning which Benjamin 
Franklin is supposed to have uttered against permitting 
adherents of Judaism in the new republic is cited as 
entirely false. It is beyond doubt a forgery,, but, if it 
were an accurate record of something the contemporary 
of George Washington uttered, it would still be of no 
particular value. Franklin had many forms of greatness, 
but the gift of prophecy was not among them. Much the 
same appraisal can be made about an anti-Semitic state- 
ment credited to Luther. It does not read like a declara- 
tion by him, but, if he did express such sentiments, they 
have no bearing on the conduct of either Jews or Gentiles 
in this twentieth century. 

But such excerpts distinguish propaganda from legitimate 
sponsorship of a cause. Thereby are most quickly aroused 
the passions of racial and religious hatreds. Prejudices are 
nourished by such irrelevant quotations or by garbled cita- 
tions that seem to place those we deem great on our side 
in a controversy. In the long run such propaganda reacts 
upon its utterers as deliberate lies always do. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“MY HEART TRUSTETH IN GOD, AND 
I AM HELPED, THEREFORE MY 
HEART GREATLY REJOICETH; AND 
WITH MY SONG WILL I PRAISE 
HIM.” 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise; 

In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways. 


O loving wisdom of our God! 
When all was sin and shame, 

A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 


O wisest love! that flesh and blood, 
Which did in Adam fail, 

Should strive afresh against their foe, 
Should strive and should prevail; 


And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 

God’s presence and his very Self, 
And Essence all divine. 


O generous love! that he who smote 
In Man for man the foe, 

The double agony in Man 
For man should undergo. 


And in the garden secretly, 
And on the Cross on high, 

Should teach His brethren, and inspire 
To suffer and to die. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise, 
In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways. 
—J. H. Newman. 


THE TEST 
By Gertrude Winham Fielder 


“Her’s a French doll,” said Warren. 

“He’s a snob,” declared Malcolm. 

“Why don’t you wait until he comes be- 
fore you pick him to pieces?” The scorn- 
ful girl voice came from the depths of 
the Gloucester hammock. 

“He’s already come, Sissie,” drawled 
Hartley. 

“Then he’ll hardly care to make your 
acquaintance after learning your opinion,” 
commented the still scornful voice. “And 
please stop calling me Sissie. The only 
pet cat we children ever had was named 
Sissie Wee, if you remember.” 

“Pardon me, Babs, but while remember- 
ing, you might remember I’m the best 
brother you ever had.” 

“T never forget that,” retorted Barbara, 
bouncing up from the cushions. “Where 
did you see our new neighbor?” 

“Oh, we joined the reception committee 
at the station,” replied her brother. 

“Um-m,” murmured Barbara. “Then of 
course you met him and talked with him.” 

“We did not!” chorused the three. 

“He stepped from the train and was off 
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before you could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ ” 
added Hartley. 

“Shouldn’t wonder but what he does 
those red locks of his up in curl papers,” 
said Malcolm. 

“Would you call his hair red?” asked 
Barbara, dimpling. 

“A bonfire would look pale beside it,” 
replied Malcolm. 

“Should you ask my opinion of Dudley 
Hines,’ Barbara laughed, “I should say 
he was just an ordinary boy, neatly dressed. 
He wasn’t exactly sure of the road, so he 
stopped here to inquire.” 

“Well, of all things!” exploded Hartley. 

“Too bad you three walked way down 
to the station this hot day when you might 
have stayed here under the trees and en- 
joyed the nice breeze,” continued Barbara. 

“We're out more than the breeze,” 
groaned Malcolm, pointing to a rustic 
stand on which rested an empty plate and 
glass. 

“She fed him on sponge cake and ice 
cold milk,” Hartley echoed the groan. 

“You wouldn’t have had me do less for 
a neighbor, would you?” demanded Bar- 
bara. 

“I’m your neighbor,” Malcolm reminded 
her. 

“Tt’s no use, old man, she ignores the 
hint,” said Hartley. “Oh, well, if she pre- 
fers to see us starve before her eyes, here 
goes,” he fell limply to the grass. 

“Silly!” said Barbara. “You know where 
the cake is kept and if you want any, 
you= 

“Enough said,” cried Hartley. “Think 
this will keep us until supper?” he asked 
a moment later, appearing with a plate 
piled high with golden squares. 

“We'll try to make it do,’ answered 
Malcolm. 

“The pretty boy hasn’t got anything on 
us that I can see,” added Warren. 

It was not many days after, that Warren 
of his own accord changed the nickname 
from “the pretty boy” to “a regular 
fellow.” 

Catching a ball over his shoulder on 
the full tilt and running thirty yards for 
a touchdown was only one of the many 
stunts which led to the change of name. 

Apparently without seeming to, Dudley 
studied each one’s play. He coached first 
one and then another, encouraged and 
applauded, scolded and laughed at them 
by turns so good-naturedly that no one’s 
feelings were hurt. 

“Come on,” cried Malcolm one evening. 
“Let’s go for a swim.” 

“Y'm with you,” said Hartley. “Let’s ask 
all the boys and the girls, too, and have a 
swimming contest. Agreed, Dud? Come 
to think of it, Dud, I haven’t happened to 
be on hand when you’ve been in swim- 
ming. If you can swim as well as you can 
do everything else, you must be a regular 
champion. How about it?” 

Dudley mumbling something under his 
breath, turned on his heel. 

“Doesn’t seem very enthusiastic, I must 
say,” remarked Hartley. “Let’s go and 


*phone the crowd, Mal. Dud will be on 
hand when we’re ready to start.” 

But Dudley was not on hand when the 
race was ready to start. Indeed, he was 
not at the lake at all. And on several sub- 
sequent occasions, Dudley was absent. 

“You don’t suppose,” said Hartley, in 
talking it over with Barbara, “that Dud 
can’t swim or, or anything, do you?” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” queried 
Barbara. 

“T will,” declared Hartley. 

He put the question the next day. 

“Surely I can swim,” Dudley had an- 
swered, but he had perceptibly flushed. 

“Why then, don’t you come to the lake 
with us?” Hartley had prodded. “No one 
has ever seen you there.” 

“That’s my business,’ Dudley had re- 
torted shortly. 

“Well, all is, old man, some of the fel- 
lows are talking. Say you're afraid of the 
water and all that kind of stuff.” 

Hartley declared to Barbara later that 
Dudley had winced at that thrust. 

“Tt does look queer, too,” Hartley mused. 

“Let him alone,” advised Barbara, “it’s 
his business, as he says.” 

“But Ray says—” 

“If any of the boys are mean enough to 
make unkind remarks about a boy who 
has been as good to them as Dudley Hines, 
let ’em,” flashed Barbara. “But they de- 
serve a trouncing,” she added grimly. 

“They’ll get it, Mal, and I'll see to that,” 
grinned Hartley. 

One day, two weeks later, 
sought Hartley in the potato field. 

“T've found out at last,’ said Barbara, 
seating herself on a rock close by where 
Hartley was hoeing. 

“How do you suppose I know what 
you're talking about?” demanded Hartley. 
“I’m no mind reader.” 

Barbara patted the rock. “Come sit 
down and eat the sandwich I’ve brought 
you.” 

“Now your're talking,” said Hartley. 

‘I’ve found out the date of Dudley’s 
birthday,” said Barbara impressively, as 
Hartley joined her. 

“Good for you!” said Hartley. “How’d 
you do it?” 

“Never mind that, now,” retorted Bar- 
bara. “We’ve got just three days to get 
up the biggest birthday celebration a boy 
ever had. Now, what shall it be?” 

“If you can’t think what, no one can,” 
mumbled Hartley between bites. “Three 


Barbara 


, days, that brings us to Saturday, Bab.” 


“Um-m,” said Barbara, elbows on her 
knees, chin resting on the back of her in- 
terlaced hands. “Say, Hartley, why not 
have a picnic on Pine Island? Dud’s never 
been there. We’ll not let on we know it’s 
his birthday or—” 

“Great!” exploded Hartley. “I knew 
you'd hit on something before dark. Thanks 
awfully for the lilliput.” 

“For the what?” asked Barbara. 

“Lilliput, it wasn’t large enough to call 
it by the name of sandwich,” grinned 
Hartley. (To be concluded) 


ee 
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“WAKE UP” 


I woutp say, “Wake up’— 

Boys are usually great sleepers, and one 
_ of the hardest family tasks is to get them 
' up in time for breakfast. But a boy’s sleep 
is not nearly so problematical as that of a 
young man! They sleep through college 
and sometimes smore in their early busi- 
ness career! The six o’clock in the morn- 
ing opportunities of life bow to them, but 
their eyes are holden! 

The chance to win the good opinion of 
their employer, by exhibiting a cheerful 
disposition and a well-disciplined spirit, 
is gone while they snore, dreaming of their 
own importance, and the meager appre- 
ciation of their truly remarkable powers 
their employer appears to possess! And 
while they dream, a note of dismissal 
“stabs their spirit broad awake”! It hap- 
pens all too frequently! The chance of a 
lifetime lost because of a listless attitude 
and a querulous disposition. Smart busi- 
ness men who have real chances to offer 
won't have somnambulists round! Wake 
up! Get a line on the reality of things! 
Look around you! Get a perspective! 

An old, seasoned traveler and a novice 
in the art were fellow tourists; under the 
gray edge of the evening they came to 
fair Bingen on the Rhine. It was raining; 
the streets were sloppy, the hotel dirty, the 
food unpalatable, and every prospect was 
teasing. 

The novice lost his patience and de- 
voutly hoped he would “never see this 
place again.” Next morning they climbed 
the steep sides of a neighboring mountain, 
reaching its summit at noon. The sun was 
shining in finest fettle and the Rhine, like 
a silver cord, was winding its way among 
the vine-clad hills and there sparkling like 
a jewel upon a maiden’s finger lay the 
despised Bingen indeed like a bride adorned 
for her husband. The novice gazed in 
shame-faced wonder upon the little city, 
which only yesterday had seemed almost 
beneath contempt. Laying his hand upon 
the young man’s shoulder, the seasoned 
traveler said, “Get the perspective, my boy, 
always and everywhere. It will make your 
world for you.” This was only a polite 
and beautiful way of saying the homely 
exhortation, “Wake up, my boy.” 

—Nehemiah Boynton. 


OUTDOOR TRUST 


TREES seem to speak on windy days. 
Sometimes I think they say, 

“Though shadows ever come round us. 
We look up and away.” 


“We love the stars and the beaming sky; 
We never look below; 
We trust in heaven to send us rain 
And sun enough to grow.” 
—Norman T. Schlechter. 


TAME DUCKS 


Eimer ducks breed in thousands on some 
of the smaller islands off the coast of Ice- 
land. These birds are so tame that they 
will allow anyone to stroke their feathers 
or lift them from their nests. This is 
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because they are protected for the down, 
which is a large item of export from Ice- 
land. The birds pluck the.down from their 
breasts to line their nests. When these are 
well lined the owner of the land takes 
down from the nests. The ducks take 
more down from their breasts and again 
it is removed from the nests. For the 
third time the ducks pluck the down from 
their breasts, and this time they are not 
disturbed until the eggs are hatched, then 
the remaining down is taken——-Selected. 


SUMMER DAYS 


Summer days and country ways, 
And life in ebb and flow; 

Gala times and rustic chimes, 
And zephyrs soft and low. 


Holidays and roundelays, 
And children free from school; 
Swimming holes and happy souls— 
This is the general rule. 


Happy hours and pleasant showers, 
But sometimes hot and dry; 

Then days of heat “that can’t be beat,” 
But ’tis no use to cry. 


Moonlight nights and climbing heights, 
And fun along the rills; 
Heavenly days in righteous ways 
With God in heart of hills. 
—By Rev. G. Frank Burns. 


THE EASY WAY 


Tue automobilist had stopped another 
machine to ask directions, but when they 
had been given, the inquirer hesitated. 
“But if we take that road,” he said, “we'll 
miss that view of the falls.” 

“Oh, you don’t want to take the Falls 
Road,” the other motorist exclaimed. “The 
road’s very hilly, poor and rough. It’s a 
little longer around through Oakleigh, but 
the road’s as smooth as a floor.” 

“I don’t suppose there’s much to see 
around Oakleigh.” 

“Oh, no, nothing special. But the roads 
are fine. You’d make a mistake going over 
the hills for the sake of a little scenery. 
If you go by the Falls Road you'll work 
your way.” 

This conversation is worth recording, 
because it reveals a spirit too prevalent in 
this age, as undoubtedly it has been too 
prevalent in all ages, the spirit which asks 
not what is best worth while, but what is 
easiest. Two high school graduates, dis- 
cussing their plans for the future, showed 
exactly the same tendency. 

“Oh, no, you don’t want to enter S—,” 
one of them protested in answer to a re- 
mark of his companion. “If you don’t come 
up to a certain grade, they drop you at 
the end of the first semester. Now at 
W— you can scrape through on ’most any 
standing.” In the mind of this young man, 
the important question was not to find the 
school where he could get the best edu- 
cation, where he would have the most 
helpful surroundings, and where he would 
be best fitted for the future. All he thought 
of was what road was easiest. 

One of the things young people need 
especially to realize is that the easiest way 
is frequently not the best way, that the 
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difficult road often gives us an outlook 
which more than makes up for the extra 
energy expended. There is no surer way 
to render life monotonous and dréary than 
to pick our course, not according to the 
scenery, but making our choice dependent 
on the ease of the roads that are open 
before us. The men whose names the world 
holds in loving remembrance would never 
have been heard of, most of them, if they 
had shrunk from the difficult road. The 
way that is easy is often the way we 
should avoid.—-Unknown. 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON’S 
MOTTO 


“You may be whatever you resolve 
to be.” 

That was the motto of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, who died a lieutenant-general at 
thirty-nine. The meteoric soldier found 
that sticking everlastingly at it was what 
put the solve in resolve. 

“Stonewall’s” maxim means that you can 
do what you try to do if you try hard 
enough. M. Favre found that out forty 
years ago when against obstacles supreme 
and penalties of $1,000 a day for failure 
he pierced the St. Gotthard tunnel through 
the Alps. 

That stupendous work cost eight times 
the original estimates of ten millions, but 
it was done and done to the everlasting 
glory of human pluck.—Clipped. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


VEGETABLES INSTEAD OF Meat. Salads are 
capable of infinite variety; so when fish 
and cheese fail, vegetables which approach 
animal foods in nutrition may be served, 
and either the oil in the dressing or the 
fat in the cream or melted butter of a 
boiled dressing can be depended upon to 
supply the necessary oil. Try a corn salad. 
A pound of this vegetable contains as 
much protein as is found in half a pound 
of lamb chops or half a dozen eggs. Cool 
freshly boiled corn, also some rice (dried 
in the oven until the grains separate), salt 
slightly and mix them in equal quan- 
tities, fold in some stiff mayonnaise and 
serve very cold in lettuce cups. Beans, 
peas and lentils, which are all so rich in 
protein, are very desirable for salads in 
place of meat. Cover two cups of cold 
baked beans with French dressing and let 
stand a half hour; drain, sprinkle with 
half a teaspoonful of onion juice, mix with 
cream dressing, arrange on lettuce leaves 
and garnish with parsley and hard-cooked 
eggs. Lentils combined with onions, pep- 
pers and parsley, and served on cress with 
French dressing, make a hearty and tasty 
salad —Selected. 


“Eacs AND SPAGHETTI. This makes a de- 
licious luncheon dish. Boil three ounces of 
spaghetti for twenty minutes, strain off 
water, and put the spaghetti in a saucepan 
with nearly half a pint of brown sauce, a 
dessert-spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, 
two ounces of grated cheese; pepper and 
salt. When thoroughly hot, lay four 
poached eggs on it, sprinkle a little chopped 
parsley over it, and serve.” 
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HOW MUCH COST? 


Supporters of Temperance Have a Good Case Against Alcohol 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Joel 1: 5-7; Daniel 5: 1-28. The Sunday School Lesson for August 20 


Tue liquor problem is a great social 
problem; probably most social problems 
are quite directly linked up with it. Con- 
ditions have gone from bad to worse with 
the passing years, since the repeal of the 
prohibition law, if observation and statis- 
tics mean anything. Having been legalized, 
the liquor business bent every effort to 
popularize drinking, seeking to bring 
about what it standardized as the sat- 
uration point. But with the work, carried 
on regardless of cost, had come about a 
state of far more moral and financial and 
social demoralization than is good for the 
liquor business. The expressed fear of the 
return to some form of prohibition comes 
from the wiser heads in the business as a 
curb on the indifference to human life and 
welfare. At the same time a conquest of 
the public mind goes on to fix in it such 
ideas as moderation, food value, medicinal 
use, social necessity, and economic bene- 
fit. So we are told that beer is the “ideal 
food,” that it makes “good food better,” 
that it is “an important adjunct to the 
diet.” Becoming intoxicated is not judged 
in any moral sense as wrong, but is ex- 
plained as being “allergic to alcohol.” 

But we turn to the Bible for some com- 
ments on drinking and drunkenness. We 
do so with certain questions in mind: Is a 
man’s family helped by the cost of alcohol 
to him? If he did not spend money for 
drink, would he be better off, or worse off, 
as to health, community standing, and gen- 
eral usefulness? Does he get more out of 
life because he drinks? Is there much to 
be done to curb the liquor traffic as long 
as the government is in the business? 


A Prophet’s Warning 


Joel was a keen observer of the ravages 
of sin in the national life; he reduced it 
to individual responsibility and made direct 
warning against hoping for anything to be 
left to them unless they checked their 
sinful ways. There had been a terrible 
plague of locusts, so severe that the land 
was devastated. No green thing was left 
to grow. His description of the voracity 
and relentless attacks of these locusts, and 
of the utter destruction in their path, in- 
dicated the dire effects of continuance in 
sin. He found his best illustration of what 
sinful Israel could expect in the “drunk- 
ards,’ of whom there were far too many. 
These would face the days without wine 
because the locusts had destroyed the 
grapes. He did not denounce them in so 
many words, but warned of the dreadful 
state that would come unless their waste- 
ful, ravaging ways of excess in intoxicants 
were stopped. Of course they faced a hard 
fight, for the inroads of alcohol are as in- 
sidious, destructive, and hard to check as 
is the advance of an army of locusts. The 
ultimate devastating results of any kind of 
excessive indulgence is distress, caused 
largely by a consciousness of hopelessness, 
a feeling of being punished for wrongs the 
blame for which cannot be thrown aside. 


A King’s Wickedness 


King Belshazzar was a man of his times; 
customs were his ruination; keeping pace 
with society was too much for him; lacking 
a balanced judgment, he ran into a show- 
off of conventional high life that did not 
end until every sense of decency was 
thrown to the wind. He conducted a char- 
acteristic Oriental feast. It was a big af- 
fair, a thousand lords being present. What 
occasioned the feast is not related. Bel- 
shazzar defied the proprieties of the oc- 
casion and drank excessively before his 
guests. This was contrary to good taste 
in Babylon, whose rulers were supposed 
to do their drinking privately. Probably 
he had “one too many” and made a fool of 
himself. Maybe he was assuming defiance 
and posing as fearless, even when his city 
was dangerously besieged. He broke com- 
mon restraint concerning foreign gods nd 
worship of them; by bringing in the sacred 
vessels taken from the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and having them used as wine bowls 
in their drunken orgy. His idea of a good 
time was some such fun-making of the 
God of the captive Hebrews. Had he been 
sober, he would not have tolerated any 
such desecration. It seems that their ex- 
cesses went from bad to worse. They were 
guilty of much that normally would have 
caused them shame. But the drunken man 
is a boaster; no blush crosses his cheek; 
he noisily parades his own debauched 
sense of ethical social conduct. Bluntly, 
he makes a fool of himself. Only some 
severe shock can stop him. 


Fateful Words 


Belshazzar was not too far gone to think 
a little, if the occasion was striking 
enough. Just such an occasion came. 
Fingers of a man’s hand were seen writing 
some queer words on the wall. The king’s 
palace became the place where God was 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir cost Belshazzar a kingdom to crown 
wine queen of the feast. 


Only makers and distributors of liquor 
profit by it; perhaps they pay too high a 
cost personally to be in the business. 


Most pay envelopes are too limited to' 


buy both bread and booze. 


The cost of anything is too high, if it 
can do no good and may do harm. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Wine Amid Waste. Joel 1: 5-7. 

T. Intemperance in Wartime. Daniel 5: 1-5. 

W. Disaster Follows Drunkenness. Dan. 5: 25-30. 

Th. Strength in Abstinence. Daniel 1: 16-20. 

F. Incapacitated by Indulgence. Prov. 31: 1-5. 
. Degeneratien Through Drink. Isaiah 5: 11-13. 


Sat. 
S. “Watch and Be Sober.” I Thess. 5: 6-11. 
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writing something in a foreign language. 
The occasion and the oddness of this in- 
terruption shocked the king, and he turned 
to gaze anxiously at the cryptic message on 
the wall. He showed that he was scared; 
and no wonder. It was not something to 
be laughed off, or drunk down. The 
strange words must have a meaning and 
be written there for a purpose. Babylon 
was noted for the persons who could see 
the invisible and understand the mys- 
terious. Every sign was interpreted in 
present terms; everything odd was re- 
garded as having a meaning, either a 
warning or a promise. Belshazzar sought 
readers and interpreters of the four words 
on the wall. Large pay was promised 
these mercenary “readers,” but the puzzle 
was too much for them. Captive Daniel 
was brought in. He refused pay for what 
he would do, and the high honors prom- 
ised did not turn his head. But he read 
and explained the words. These were fate- 
ful words. That night the downfall of the 
government and the tragic death of the 
king would come. A foreign conqueror 
would ride victoriously on the streets of 
Babylon. Inference stands out clearly: This 
sad outcome might have been averted had 


the king controlled his feast and himself - 


in the matter of drinking. 


BE STILL 


QUIETNEss in God’s house is expected of 
worshipers, except as they take part in 
the audible parts of the worship in which 
they respond or unite. Other noise is dis- 
tracting, both to the person himself, and 
certainly to other would-be worshipers. 
None of us can leave outside the church 
our natural sensitiveness to things that 
hinder concentrated attention, while we 
engage in the precious worship of God. It 
js even harder to be single-tracked in our 
thought, when we are in church with peo- 
ple around us, than it is when we are 
alone. Hence, there is all the more need 
that there be stillness. 

Well, you know what happens too often 
in your church. Somebody near you whis- 
pers, or talks in undertone while the organ 
plays, the choir sings, or the congregation 
“unites” in the hymn. That somebody as- 
sumes that his sibilant, or rasping tones 
will not be heard, except by the person 
into whose ears he is pouring some tale, 
whether that listener prefers hearing him 
or taking his share in the worship, or not. 
It seems that certain persons feel called 
upon to entertain by talking in church, 
the same as they take the responsibility 
for not letting conversation lag in their 
own homes. How often we wish certain 
individuals would either not be in church 
when we are, or would schedule them- 
selves so they would be in church only 
when they are talked out. 

We wonder what is lacking when a per- 
son pays no attention to anything in a 
service but the sermon. All else seems to 
be to them a kind of fill-in to be tolerated; 
it means nothing to them that praise is 
part of worship. They seem to want to be 
hearers of sermons, but not givers of 
praise. And while others praise, they do 
all they can to hinder it by persisting in 
unexcusable whispering. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


BRINGING CHRIST TO 
THE JEWS 


Lesson: Acts 13:14-17; 21-23, 39, 40 


AN INTERVIEW WITH HENRY EINSPRUCH, 
D.D., MISSIONARY OF THE SALEM HEBREW 
MISSION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Doctor Henry Ernsprucu is a master in 
many fields. Editor, author, printer, mu- 
sician, translator, preacher, student, friend 
to all, a man whose genial personality wins 
both Jew and Gentile into the circle of his 
friendship. We are fortunate in securing 
time for this interview from his over-busy 
life. 

One question we asked received no for- 
mal answer: “How do you feel about the 
prospects of Jewish evangelization on the 
part of the U. L. C. A.?” From informal 
conversations as well as from the inter- 
view with Pastor Dan Bravin appearing on 
this page two weeks ago, we gather that 
there is not too much hope as to the future 
under the present system of direction and 
support. Our Jewish workers agree that 
the administration of their department 
should be under a committee of the Board 
of American Missions expressly chosen for 
this purpose. Jewish Missions is a unique 
type of work requiring very different 
methods from the missions to other lan- 
guage groups, such as emigrants from 
Germany, Scandinavia, etc. Jewish Mis- 
sions also deserves larger support. 


1. Sketch briefly the history of the atti- 
tudes of the Christian Church toward 
the Jew from its very beginning. 


Christianity was cradled in Judaism. Not 
only our blessed Lord, but the apostles 
and the Christian sacred writings, came 
from the Jewish people. Almost from the 
very beginning neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians have been overly happy about it. 

We all know that the Jewish religious 
leaders opposed and persecuted Christ and 
His apostles. What we do overlook, how- 
ever, is the fact that those who followed 
Christ and accepted His message were also 
Jewish people. Moreover, had not Jews 
written down His story for posterity, our 
knowledge of Jesus might have been very 
scant and, humanly speaking, there might 
have been no story about Jesus had His 
Jewish followers—the apostles—not gone to 
their death in their effort to preserve “the 
iruth as it is in Jesus.” 

Although Christianity began in Judaism, 
it soon burst its national trappings and 
began to attract more and more the pagan 
world. There was never too much love 
between the pagan and the Jew. Modern 
anti-Semitic slogans and diatribes appear 
pale and puny alongside the anti-Jewish 
virulent writings of ancient paganism. It 
has been shown again and again that many 
pagans, despite their outward acceptance 
of the Christian message, remained pagan 
at heart, carrying over their prejudices, 
particularly their anti-Jewish prejudices, 
into the Christian milieu. Paul’s letter to 
ihe Romans, to cite an historical instance, 


attests to this. The Roman Christian con- 
verts, like the modern “German Chris- 
tians”’ wanted their Christianity inde- 
pendent of the “taint” of its Jewish back- 
ground. The letter to the Romans, par- 
ticularly the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters, became necessary in order to 
bring about sanity in Christian thinking. 

From the day that Christianity under 
Constantine became a state religion, down 
to the present day, the attitude of the 
church toward the Jew has been char- 
acterized by misunderstanding, intolerance 
and spiritual malpractice unequaled in the 
annals of history. The Spanish Inquisition, 
the Russian pogroms under the Czars, the 
economic boycotts in Poland, Hungary and 
in old Austria carried with them the sanc- 
tion of the church. It is a sorry tale, this 
that has to do with the attitude of the 
church toward the Jew, brightened only 
occasionally by the protests against Chris- 
tian malpractice toward the Jew by an 
isolated pope, by a St. Bernard or Ignatius 
of Loyola. 


2. Would you say that the Evangeliza- 
tion of the Jew has been the greatest 
failure in the history of Christendom? 


If by failure is meant that the Jewish 
Mission field has been barren of results, 
then, of course, that is not true. There has 
never been a period in the history of the 
church that Jews have not been attracted 
to the Cross. Dr. Arthur Rupin, a leading 
Zionist and sociologist, has estimated that 
the number of Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity in the nineteenth century alone was 
more than 200,000 souls. Many of these, 
doubtless, joined the Christian ranks due 
to economic pressure, but even Jews are 
forced to admit that the church has gained 
noble men and women from Judaism. 
Then, too, Jewish converts must not be 
judged merely from the standpoint of 
quantity, but also from that of quality. 
August Neander, the “father of modern 
church history”; Felix Mendelssohn, the 
great musician; Alfred Edersheim, author 
of the best Life of Christ in the English 
tongue; Frederick Adolph Philippi and 
Carl Paul Caspari, both famous Lutheran 
theologians; Bishop Samuel Isaac Joseph 
Schereschewsky, founder of St. John’s 
University in Shanghai and translator of 
the Bible into Mandarin and Wenli; Isidor 
Lowenthal, the martyred missionary to 
Afghanistan who translated the New Tes- 
tament into Pushtu; Dr. John Bettelheim, 
one of the earliest Protestant missionaries 
to Japan; Benjamin Disraeli, the states- 
man; Julius Stahl, the noted jurist and 
champion of Lutheranism in Germany; 
Daniel Chwolsohn and Christian Ginsburg, 
great Biblical scholars; Colonel John J. 
Lehmanowsky, the Lutheran hero of 
America; and Pastor G. D. Bernheim, 
founder of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Wilmington, N. C.—these and many others 
were all loyal Jewish sons of the church. 
Could any other mission field rival their 
matchless worth or the contribution they 
made in their different spheres of labor? 


3. What have been the main causes of 
persecution of the Jew by Christians? 


- We have already dealt with the natural 
and religious causes of anti-Jewish prej- 
udice. By far the greatest cause of this 
prejudice is undoubtedly due to economic 
veasons. Back of German opposition to 
the Jew today is economics. The Jews 
were the business people of Germany. Not 
that the Germans were not in business 
themselves; not that Germans were not 
doctors or lawyers or well-known writers. 
The liquidation of the Jews from business, 
from law, medicine, etc., meant that “reg- 
ular” party members of the Nazis could 
take over Jewish wealth and their posi- 
tions in the commercial and literary world. 
We in America are familiar with the sys- 
tem of spoilation due to political change 
in government. Should the Republicans 
displace the Democrats in national affairs, 
then thousands upon thousands of Demo- 
crats would “get the ax” and their places 
would be taken by Republicans. The fact 
also that the Jew is different; that it is 
natural to dislike the unlike, has much to 
do with the situation. But perhaps one of 
the main causes of Christian persecution 
of the Jew is due to the fact that Chris- 
tians, or those we call Christians, have not 
been Christian at all. In a really Christian 
world there would not be persecution, and, 
for that matter, there would be no Jewish 
problem. The failure of Christians to prac- 
tice their faith in relation to people and 
to one another has been at the base of 
wars, suspicion and ill-will. 


4. Does the average Christian church in 
America meet the Jew half way? 


Generally speaking, the church in Amer- 
ica is not hostile to the Jew. It is not anti- 
Semitic—neither is it philo-Semitic. By 
and large, the church is content to let the 
Jew alone, and like the priest and the 
Levite—passes him by on the “other side.” 
Let any perceptible number of the five 
million Jews in America move around a 
Christian church, and then the church 
moves elsewhere. There are, of course, 
exceptions to the rule; many churches do 
welcome Jews into their fellowship, and 
many a pastor can speak with apprecia- 
tion of the loyalty and co-operation his 
Jewish converts are to him. 


5. What is the present refugee problem 
that the Lutheran Church of America 
must face? 


Among the thousands of refugees forced 
to leave Germany are scores of men, 
women and childred who are baptized Lu- 
therans. Many of them are not full-blooded 
Jews, but somewhere and sometime they 
had either a Jewish grandfather or grand- 
mother. Because of that fact the Nazis do 
not want them. Among them are pastors, 
deaconesses, and prominent lay people. 
Many of these people have come to Amer- 
ica, and in the days to come many more 
will turn their longing eyes to these hos- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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OPEN LETTERS 


A PERSONAL REACTION TO 
WAR PROPAGANDA 


By T. W. Kretschmann, Ph.D.* 


“Grant, O Lord, we beseech Thee, that 
the course of this world may be so peacably 
ordered by Thy governance, that Thy 
Church may joyfully serve Thee in all 
godly quietness; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen.” 

So the Church prayed on the fourth 
Sunday after Trinity, for the peaceable 
order of the world. 

When I read the editorial in the June 
number of the Federal Council Bulletin 
entitled, “The Church, If War Should 
Come,” I confess that I felt disappointed. 
The title seemed to suggest the possibility 
of a European war, if not this summer, 
then in the not distant future. The article 
proceeded to give good advice to the 
Church—to prepare for the preservation 
of a right relationship among the Chris- 
tians of all nations in the event of the 
outbreak of war. But not once in the 
article was there any hint as to what might 
be done to avert such a dreadful catas- 
trophe. This is not meant to be a criticism 
of the Bulletin, nor of the Federal Coun- 
cil, and certainly not of the Church. It is 
rather an exhibit of a personal reaction 
because of a personal attitude toward war. 

War is something so horrible in its con- 
duct, so terrifying in its effect on the in- 
habitants of the warring countries, so de- 
structive of moral principles, and so evil 
in the general results (as felt for more 
than a generation after the Great War), 
that many people have been inclined to 
believe that war should be outlawed by 
civilized nations. It seems to be so futile, 
such a waste of life, of substance and of 
the priceless heritage of the past. With 
all this we are very familiar. Herodotus 
is quoted as saying, “Peace is better than 
war, because in peace the sons bury their 
fathers, but in war the fathers bury their 
sons.” 

Is War a Necessity? 

Some people think that it is; and various 
reasons are advanced for this view. If it is 
necessary, then most of the people of the 
world are indeed in a sad plight. A dis- 
tinguished American, as she was recently 
leaving for Europe, said in answer to the 
question whether she thought war would 
break out, “I don’t know. I suppose so. 
But if it does, I will live through it. And 
if not—.” Certainly not very heartening! 
Another traveler, returning from Europe, 
made this statement, “I don’t know whether 
or not there will be a war, but I am firmly 
convinced that all the people of every 
nation want peace.” If that is so, then 
surely we have something on which to 
work in the interest of the maintenance of 
“peace on earth among men of good will.” 
But is war a necessity? 

Since writing the foregoing paragraph 
I have read again Dr. Fosdick’s sermon 
Gelivered September 13, 1925, at the League 
of Nations Assembly Service on the sub- 

*[Dr. Kretschmann is a member of the faculty 


of Susquehanna University, a scholar of dis- 
tinction, and a pastor of experience.] 


ject, “A Christian Conscience About War.” 
It would be well for all Christians to read 
that sermon and to ponder over its ap- 
plication to the situation today. Think of 
this statement: “It has been said again and 
again that if another war befalls us and 
shakes civilization to its foundations, as it 
surely would, the Christians of the world 
will be to blame. Surely that is true.” 
And again, “The conviction now growing 
strong in this generation’s mind is that 
whatever may have been true about war 
in times past, modern war is futile to 
achieve any good or Christian thing.” 

While thinking of the Federal Council’s 
Bulletin, I turned to Dr. Pfatteicher’s 
“Christian Social Science,” published in 
1933; and two statements caught my eye: 
first, the expression of his conviction (1) 
that “there is a great need for a Christian 
social program, and (2) that need is not 
being met in the employment of bureau- 
cratic methods.” He makes another state- 
ment, which is more arresting: “The 
Christian has long been caught napping 
in not thinking in terms of Christianity 
during the days of peace how to ward off 
days of war.” I do not understand these 
remafks to constitute a criticism of the 
church, as though the charge were made 
that she has failed in her advocacy of 
peace. The general feeling for peace among 
the nations is not merely the result of the 
remembrance of the World War with all 
its terrors. The church has been publish- 
ing the Gospel of Peace throughout the 
world. 

But there is yet something wanting. And 
that suggests a task for the church. The 
world, that is, apart from the Christian 
Church, is still representative of the “old 
man” of sin and of everything that nat- 
urally grows out of sin. And herein we 
observe two spheres of operation, insofar 
as the church is concerned. The first is 
within the church itself. And this is the 
sphere in which the church has been most 
faithful in its crusade for peace. But there 
is another challenge before the church. 
What can Christians do throughout the 
world so as to influence all people, whether 
Christian or pagan, or of any other faith, 
to accept the Christian ideal of peace? It 
does not seem right to let the world burn 
when we might do something about it. 
We have no thought of the church side- 
stepping and seeking to enter the political 
or economic domain. We believe the church 
has its distinct sphere; and so has the 
state. Each must be faithful to its trust: 
and with mutual sympathy they must co- 


operatively seek the welfare of the people , 


of the state, and indeed of the world. But 
if we have convictions regarding war and 
peace; if our religion, according to the life 
and experience of Jesus, and according to 
all the teaching of the New Testament, has 
no place for war in its program, then no 
matter what the condition or temptation 
or seemingly required self-renunciation, 
we must strenuously plead for peace. We 
are not thinking at all of necessary police 
patrol or of self-defense in case of un- 
provoked attack, but of war measures, of 
killing combatants and innocent people, 
and of subjecting needlessly the flower 
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of the nation to the destructive forces of 
war. Can the church do nothing to avert 
world disaster, even though the Master 
Himself has given “wars and rumors of 
war” as a sign of the approaching end 
when He will come again? Undoubtedly 
God can make all things work out His 
purposes in a world of sin and disobedience 
—even earthquakes, storms, local floods, 
volcanic eruptions, lightning and war. But 
our Lord has nowhere given us the use of 
these evil physical forces to attain our 
spiritual ideals. Our ideals and principles 
and conduct are determined by the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. Can we do some- 
thing in the present crisis to further the 
“peaceable order of the world,” even as 
we pray for such a happy issue? 


The Reaction 


This is my reaction. Christians every- 
where throughout the world should act as 
well as pray, and perhaps along the fol- 
lowing lines of action: 

1. Live in the spirit of peace. 

2. Pray persistently for peace, accord- 
ing to the will of God and the Spirit of 
Christ. 

3. Expect the church to stand for peace 
in its preaching and teaching and in what- 
ever pronouncements issue from its official 
representatives. 

4. Make use of every opportunity to 
promote peace under all circumstances and 
provocations. “Dearly beloved, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” This suggests the following spheres: 
all congregations and church societies, all 
church bodies and denominations; all 
schools, colleges and universities; the var- 
ious organizations in which Christians are 
enrolled for the furtherance of certain de- 
sirable social ends; and the legitimate use 
of press, radio and public utterances of 
every description. 

5. Guard against all war propaganda, 
especially of that sort which in a sinister 
manner would deceive the people as to the 
real warlike intentions. (It is folly to use 
war “to end all wars”; or, “to make the 
world safe for democracy,” etc.!) 

6. Discourage all military alliances of 
nations (including the forms which have 
economic or national ideological motives). 
The World War might not have occurred 
if there had not been such alliances on 
koth sides. It arrays nations against na- 
tions: and a mere incident in some obscure 
corner may be the occasion of a world 
cataclysm. It is a question whether these 
world alliances are not more responsible 
than anything else for such possible gen- 
eral disturbances among the nations. 

7. Aim deliberately and definitely to 
approach the leaders of the world in gov- 
ernmental, economic and social positions, 
and seek to influence them to renounce 
war as an instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of national ends. It has been said 
that the ultimate decision for war rests 
in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of men. As Christians we cannot 
plan war; and we do not want war. War 


is not the means placed in our hands for - 


the achievement of our ends. We are not 
thinking of having any resource to mass 
resolutions, lobbying, threats, coercion, 
denunciation, civic opposition; but of what 
is known to every minister of the Gospel 
as pastoral activity—only here it is an 


: 
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activity of all Christians everywhere, ac- 
cording to their gifts and opportunities. 
Many of these responsible leaders of the 
world are members of our Christian 
. churches. Have Christians tried persistently 
/ in a kindly and sympathetic manner to 
help them to arrive at a solution which is 
on the basis of peace? 

The first article in the July issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly is entitled, “The Next 
War,” in which the author declares, “To- 
day the whole world looks on, helplessly 
fascinated, while an irresistible force in- 
exorably approaches an immovable wall.” 
“But—and this is the point—nothing has 
been done, and less is being currently done 
than in the immediate past” (as in the 
World War era) “to prevent an encounter 
which, though it may still be postponed, 
remains otherwise irresistible.” 

God grant that the Christian people of 
the world may persistently seek to prevent 
the awful calamity. 


PRAYERS UNANSWERED 
(Continued from page 10) 


best situation, we may be disappointed 
when we find that it is full up, even 
though we have prayed. If we have been 
prevented from preparing in advance God 
may hear our prayer, but we have no 
right to assume that God will do for us 
what we could have done for ourselves. 
As a rule, we are able to write before- 
hand and book our rooms. 

Indeed, if we follow this to its logical 
extremity, we are forced to admit that in 
some circumstances prayer is even wrong. 
It is not easy to say this, yet it must be 
said, for the Scriptures teach it. Moses 
said to Israel, “Fear ye not, stand still, 
and see the salvation of the Lord.... The 
Lord shall fight for you and ye shall hold 
your peace.” And then came the amazing 
word from God: “Wherefore criest thou 
unto me? Speak unto the people of Israel 
that they go forward.” 

Thus we must remember always to pre- 
serve a balance between our thinking, our 
working, and our praying. It is not sug- 
gested that we should devote the same 
time or the same degree of attention to 
each. That must vary in individual cases. 
The point is, we must not emphasize one 
duty at the expense of another. There are 
indeed times when the only work we can 
do is to pray: “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” But in normal circum- 
stances we must think and work as well 
as pray. The student who wastes a whole 
term will probably find that his most pious 
prayers on the eve of an examination will 
not be heard; and so it is in life. 

Have we thought, too, that we may not 
have received our answer because we are 
not ready for it? It may be that we are 
spiritually lazy, and have not the enthusi- 
asm we ought to have. Then we must be 
persistent in prayer, for our earnestness 
is tested if we have to keep on pleading. 
It is not that we have to persuade an un- 
willing God to give us something against 
His will. It is not that we have to coax 
Him and finally weary Him so that He 
answers in order to get rid of us. His 
purpose in the delayed answer is to deepen 
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our readiness. We have not to win Him 
to our side, but to be willing to be drawn 
to His. As Clement of Alexandria once 
pointed out, if the sailors in an anchored 
ship pull the rope they seem to draw the 
anchor to their ship. In reality they are 
drawing the ship to the anchor. And so 
it is with prayer. The more we pray the 
more we are being drawn closely to God, 
and at the appropriate moment God gives 
us our answer. Some gifts, indeed, God 
cannot give until we have proved our 
spirit by persistent prayer and have been 
drawn closely enough to Him. 

For this and for other reasons we should 
not fail in prayer, but should continue in 
faith. If God does not answer the prayer, 
He answers the man or woman. We may 
briefly summarize the evidence by saying 
that the answers to prayer are “Yes,” 
“No,” and “Wait.” If the answer is “Yes,” 
we should rejoice with thanksgiving and 
worship. If it is not “Yes,” we should 
continue, knowing that our Father in 
heaven knoweth what we need before we 
ask Him, and in due season the answer 
and the blessing will come. 


FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 
(Continued from page 2) 


college graduates. This now gives the 
Luthergiri institition a threefold function: 
(1) To train college graduates for the 
Christian ministry. (2) To educate men 
who have been graduated from High 
School and Training School, to serve as 
ordained Indian pastors. (3) To prepare 
men for service as unordained workers 
in the Church and to give their wives 
Bible instruction. 


Furlough for Miss Nana Lindall is to 
begin in August, 1939, as recommended by 
the Mission. 


A special gift of $14,674.27 has been sent 
to India for the purchase of land at 
Rajahmundry. The mission will take a 
mortgage for the balance needed to pur- 
chase this land, which lies between the 
Hospital and the Industrial Home, and 
which will be used by both institutions in 
the development of their work. 


The Mission has assigned Miss Verna 
Lofgren to serve as superintendent of 
nurses at the Kugler Hospital, Guntur, 
from July 1, 1939. 


Liberia, Africa 
An appropriation of $500 has been 
granted for repairs to buildings damaged 
or demolished at Zorzor by a recent storm. 


The balance of the Curran Memorial 
Fund in hand, about $3,000, is to be used 
for a school building and chapel at Zor- 
zor. 

Japan 

Constitutions have been written for the 
Boards of Trustees of the boys’ academy, 
Kyushu Gakuin, and the Janice James 
School for Girls, Kyushu Jogakuin, at 
Kumamoto. 

China 


Miss Elvira Strunk has been assigned to 
the Tsang Kou, Tsingtao, Hospice for 
Girls, and will remain in America on fur- 
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lough in an effort to secure the necessary 
funds to erect a suitable building for this 
enterprise. 


For the purposes of the mission in China 
authorization has been given to purchase 
the Stephens’ property in Tsingtao at 
$3800. A building on this property will be 
used as a residence for a woman mis- 
sionary. 


The Mission in China and the Board have 
agreed to receive from the Japanese 
authorities at Tsingtao consolation gifts 
of $1000 (Chinese) for damage done by 
Japanese bombs to our Tsimo school prop- 
erty and $300 (Chinese) to Miss Elvira 
Strunk for damage done to her personal 
property at Tsimo. 


The Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Luther League of America concurring 
have approved the revised plans submit- 
ted by the Mission for the erection of 
buildings at Tai Tung Chen as the Luther 
League project, for which it raised over 
$10,000. 


A special meeting of the China mission 
was held as a thanksgiving meeting for 
actions recently taken by the Board grant- 
ing new buildings and equipment, includ- 
ing a nurses’ home at the Lutheran Hos- 
pital, Tsingtao, for which the Women’s 
Missionary Society provided $8,000. The 
Mission writes: “We have been greatly 
encouraged by the fact that some of our 
long needed projects may now go ahead.” 


Argentina 

In October 1939, the Argentina Mission 
will celebrate the twentieth anniversary 
of the work done in that country by the 
United Lutheran Church in America. The 
Board has sent official greetings and con- 
gratulations and the Executive Board of 
the Women’s Missionary Society has been 
requested by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to appoint as a special representative 
for the occasion Mrs. M. Hadwin Fisher, 
who will arrive at Buenos Aires about 
October 1 to visit her daughter, the wife 
of our missionary, the Rev. H. D. Hammer. 


The chapel at Caseros is to be remodeled 
at a cost of $1000 granted by the Board 
from the Land and Building Fund. 


A new chapel and parsonage building is 
to be erected at Villa Progreso according 
to building plans sent by the Mission and 
approved by the Board. 


The Board has granted permission to 
the Rev. J. M. Armbruster to take his fur- 
lough in December 1939. Mrs. Armbruster 
with the two youngest children came back 
to America about a year ago. 


Furlough for Miss Myrtle Eilke in 
December, 1939, has been granted. 


The student from Argentina at Witten- 
berg College, Mr. Oscar Galimberti, has 
been restored to the status of official 
student from Argentina. 


Paut believed in practical precepts for 
the guidance of Christians in their spiritual 
life. The third chapter of his Epistle to 
the Colossians is replete with such ad- 
monitions, in which he counsels the new- 
ly-converted Christians how they ought 
to walk.—Lutheran Companion. 
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DANISH LUTHERAN 
WOMEN PROTEST AGAINST 
HARMFUL RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


OF sPEcIAL interest is the following 
statement which has been directed to the 
Federal Communications Commission at 
Washington,..D...C.z.. 

“We, the undersigned members of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, assembled at the forty-third an- 
nual convention of the above-mentioned 
church, desire to make known our reaction 
to the programs which are offered the 
American public by means of the radio. 
We find much of which we heartily ap- 
prove; and commend the following: 


1. The Saturday evening symphony pro- 
grams in which such superb artists as 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter and others 
have appeared. 

2. The Sunday afternoon concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

3. The music education programs for 
school children by Walter Damrosch. 

4, The morning devotions, which help to 
give a proper orientation to the work 
and problems of the day. We could 
wish, however, that the hymns of the 
church might be better rendered than 
is so often the case. 

5. The various denominational hours. 

6. The fine college and university pro- 
grams with their inspirational and edu- 
cational features. 

7. The winter season Saturday afternoon 
grand opera programs. 

8. The splendid farm programs. 

9. The fine music of the service bands. 

10. The news broadcasts. 

11. The special events broadcasts. 

12. Most sports events broadcasts. 

13. The not unwholesome skits, such as 
Amos and Andy, Vie and Sade. 


Not Good 


But there are programs of which we dis- 
approve, among them the following; and 
for the following reasons: 


1. Believing in the sanctity of the home, 
we protest against the many skits 
which feature marital triangles. 

2. For the same reason we protest against 
the many programs in which difficul- 
ties between husband and wife are 
depicted, 

3. Believing that the frayed nerves of 
modern people need to be calmed and 
soothed, we protest against the large 
number of skits which feature murder 
and accident scenes, and portray in- 
tense emotional outbursts, either -of 
anger, despair or tragedy. 

4. Believing that our bewildered age 
needs a more cheerful view of life, 
we protest against the melodramatic 
skits which can only be conducive to 
the production of morbid states of 
mind. In view of the alarming in- 
crease in mental disease, we deem this 
to be a matter of no little concern t 
American society. ; 

5. We decry the portrayal of so many 
villainous characters to the exclusion 
of the many finer personalities which 
we find in the normal paths of life. 
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6. On behalf of the children of the land, 


we register our protest against the 


juvenile skits which feature crime and 
intense dramatic situations. We feel 
that the suspense thus created is not 
conducive to the best physical, mental 
and moral interests of the child. 

7. Despite the seemingly wide popularity 
of jazz music and blues singers, we feel 
a protest ought to be made against the 
excessive amount of this music which 
is offered to the public; especially in 
view of the fact that good music is so 
plentiful and so much more whole- 
some.” 


A LUTHERAN NOVENA 


Dr. Joshua Oden, Augustana Synod Pastor 
in Chicago, Startled His Lutheran Neighbors 
With New Type of Service 


By J. A. Leas, Chicago 


“Oden speaking,” came in sharp stac- 
cato over the line. 

“This is Leas,” I drawled. “When can 
you give a little time to tell me about 
your ‘Novena’?” 

“At 5:30 this evening I can see you.” 

Promptly on time the interview was in 
progress. “Now let me tell you my story. 
It’s an interesting one.” One by one Dr. 
Oden unfolded his themes until my nu- 
merous queries were answered before 
there was the slightest opportunity to ask 
them. “I have been pastor here for thirty 
years, and have often done things that 
seemed a bit startling to my brethren, but 
as a rule they come to terms with me. The 
term Novena means nine, as we know, and 
there is nothing strange about that. How- 
ever, in order to avoid borrowing from 
Romanism, I sought some other term. The 
number seven appealed to me and I in- 
vented the term Septema, but my brother, 
the Doctor, thought that that would remind 
some of blood poisoning. The old term 
Mission seems to be out-moded, or at 
least past the stage of any degree of use- 
fulness. The prayer meeting is almost an 
exotic with most of us, and yet there 
seemed to be a growing need of something 
to take its place. 

“Why not a Lutheran Novena?” I 
questioned. My good friend, a Methodist 
clergyman, countered with: “Why not a 
Protestant Novena and then we can all 
get into it?” thus the Doctor wove his 
story. 

“A Protestant Novena it is, according to 
the big canvas on the front of the church. 
The Novena was to start January 19, The 
sign was placed December 29, or a trifle 
earlier, and on that Thursday the crowds 
began to gather for the new venture. They 


were so eager that the date was wholly ' 


overlooked. The sum total of it all is that 
for the last twelve Thursdays from eight 
hundred to twelve hundred worshipers, 
or visitors, were present every Thursday 
evening. 

“One of the first barriers was the church 


(Earlier this year, “The Lutheran” received 
from Chicago printed information concerning 
a series of meetings conducted by Dr. Oden 
in Chicago. Dr. J. A. Leas was asked for in- 
formation concerning the services. He made 
his usual prompt response to the request in the 
following letter. It consists of an interview 
with Dr. Oden and some “personal” comments.) 
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council. The next was $150 in cash to 
provide the necessary literature, but they 
were soon overcome. The literature is not 
copious, but sufficient. It is clear, sug- 
gestive, and makes the Novena inviting. 
The first problem is to ‘tie folks down’ to 
a nine weeks’ venture. Signing on the 
dotted line is said to be one of the re- 
quirements of constancy. The services are 
held for fifty-five-minute periods begin- 
ning at seven and at eight. There is a 
Communion after the second service. 


Desires in Prayers 


“Petitions are offered on various themes: 


Material Help; Physical Healing; Spiritual 
Help; Institutions; Happy Death. As an 
indication of social trends, there were in a 
given time 138 petitions for peace in the 
family. Some prayed for a raise in salary; 
some for boy friend or girl friend; cure of 
alcoholism. One woman assured the pastor 
that she was cured of cancer, another of 
a large tumor. One thanked the Lord for 
a definite beginning in the cure of sickness. 
There are hundreds of reports. When the 
special request has been granted, a new 
Novena may begin, but the series con- 
tinues until Whitsunday.” 

“What has been the net result of the 
efforts mentioned in the way of adding 
souls to the Kingdom?” we asked. “Well, 
remember that we have-been running only 
twelve weeks, and the number added at 
Easter was fifty adult members. More will 
be added in May.” 

Perhaps a pertinent question would be: 
How many could have been added by per- 
sonal evangelism during the same period? 
The same congregation has added more, 
we know, during a shorter period. How 
much of the success is due to novelty, the 
itching ears for new things; and the urge 
and surge of the crowds, may well be 


asked. 
Well Led 


The fact remains that the crowds like it. 
Dr. Oden has the dynamic personality to 
carry on; and he has the necessary helpers, 
or staff. It is rumored that one of our 
U. L. C. A. pastors is contemplating put- 
ting on a Novena. How long the crowds 
will like it remains to be seen. The per- 
sonality of the pastor must be taken into 
consideration. The late Dr. S. P. Long 
was quite successful with his “combina- 
tion services.” Others who tried to ape 
him made complete fiascos. Dr. Oden has 
the crowds on any ground. His is a com- 
munity church more largely than many 
others. It would be dangerous, or at least 
unjust, to give definite reactions. The 
name, which at first thought seems to be 
a barrier, does not concern the writer for 
one, as much as the method. The mystical, 
of which we may have little enough, is, 
in our judgment, overworked. May it not 
be that the number may become a mere 
fetich? The very machinery is lubricated 
by mysticism. We wonder; dogmatize we 
cannot. In the meantime we await devel- 
opments. On the other hand we plead 
guilty to the mild impeachment that we 
are old-fashioned and that we shall have 
to “make a novena” to get up enough 
steam to put the plan across. Success to 
Dr. Oden and his Protestant Novena. His 
adventure may contain the needed pattern 
for a desired congregational activity. 


aa 
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THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
INDIANA 


Reported by Frederick W. Anderson 


THE forty-second annual convention of 


the Luther League of Indiana was held at 


Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, near 
Syracuse, Ind., July 16 and 17. The theme 
of the convention was “Luther Leaguers, 
Christ, Our Church.” The opening session 
of the convention, the largest in the his- 
tory of the Luther League of Indiana, with 
an attendance of 389 young people, crowded 
into the Tabernacle to hear the Rev. Ken- 
neth A. Hurst, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Chicago, Ill. Pastor Hurst based 
his sermon on John 4:14, 15. After the 
evening service, and under the twinkling 
stars, the Leaguers were entertained by 
the Monroeville Luther League. Com- 
munity singing was led by the Rev. Lewis 
C. Westenbarger, pastor of the Monroe- 
ville Parish. 


Open-Air Matins 

An “Early Morning Watch Service” was 
held in the open-air amphitheatre on the 
lakeside, in charge of the Rev. W. E. 
Weber of LaGrange, and the sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. William C. Zimmann, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, South Bend, 
who spoke on “The Luther League.” Pas- 
tor Zimmann also acted as chaplain at the 
other two sessions preceding the banquet. 

The convention was officially opened at 
nine o’clock Monday morning by the pres- 
ident, the Rev. Allen K. Trout, pastor of 
Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Herbert 
E. Turney, D.D., president of the Indiana 
Synod. The response was given by the 
Rev. A. V. Hess, pastor of Mars Hill 
Church, Indianapolis. The first item of 
business was the reception of new Leagues 
into the state organization. The senior 
groups included St. Paul’s and St. John’s, 
Otterbein; Holy Trinity, New Castle; 
Grace, Columbia City; St. John’s, Elwood; 
Zion, Portland. The new Intermediate 
Leagues to be accepted were Bethlehem, 
Indianapolis; Grace, Columbia City; Mt. 
Zion, LaGrange; First, Columbus; Trinity, 
Valparaiso. This part of the program was 
in charge of Mr. Paul D. Joers, extension 
secretary, who gave the official charge to 
the new Leagues. The acceptance of the 
charge was given by the Rev. John Hoen- 
stine, pastor of Grace Church, Columbia 


' City, chairman of the Summer School 


Board of the Indiana and Michigan Synods. 

Reports of officers, secretaries and dis- 
tricts were given. Completing the morning 
session was the Secretaries’ Conference, 
in charge of the following: Life Service, 
the Rev. G. H. Aigner; Missions, the Rev. 
Olen A. Peters; Education, the Rev. Arthur 
L. Wahr; Intermediate, Mrs. L. Paul 
Mueller. An Intermediate hour was con- 
ducted by Miss Wanda Stam. 

Prior to the close of the morning ses- 
sion, President Trout appointed the con- 
vention committees as follows: Creden- 
tials, Miss Estelle Fuller, Miss Betty 
Altekurse and Harold Kaiser; Nominating, 
Paul D. Joers, the Rev. L. Paul Mueller, 
Miss Marie Wetzel, Miss Wanda Stam and 
Darrell Grosh; Resolutions, Henry Cordtz, 
Clyde McCormick, Miss Marion Wade, 
Paul Keck. Miss Esther Mills, Miss Betty 
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Pentz and Miss Joan Staubach; Auditing, 
the Rev. William Butt, Pierre Henry and 
Miss Dorothy White. 

At the afternoon session, following the 
devotionals, Mr. Darrell Grosh, chairman 
of the Honor Roll Committee, presented 
a prospective Honor Roll. Following con- 
siderable discussion the following points 
were adopted: 

1. Thirty-nine devotional meetings dur- 
ing the year, using Luther League Topics 
or their equivalent. 

2. Follow the Luther League program 
and take part in all the special days that 
the Luther League of America celebrates. 

3. Ten per cent increase in member- 
ship during the course of a year. 

4, Yearly state dues paid in full. 

5. Have a representative at each dis- 
trict meeting and at least one at the state 
convention. 

6. Have your share of the mission 
project paid in full. 

7. Send in statistical report on or be- 
fore the deadline, December 31. 

It was decided that one of the preceding 
points could be evaded and still place the 
League on the Honor Roll. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions adopted were: 

That every League of the state pay their 
Konnarock objective in full. 

That we accept the national dues as 
appropriated: Seniors, $105; Intermediate, 
$11.30; and Sustaining Membership, $65. 

That we accept the new Missionary Ob- 
jective (Boys’ School in Liberia, Africa), 
and endeavor to meet our quota as soon 
as possible. 

That Fhe Sentinel (officiai publication f 
the Luther League of Indiana) be pub- 
lished at the discretion of the Executive 
Board. 

That a concerted drive to quicken in- 
terest in the reading qualities of The 
Sentinel be instigated. 

That Leagues be encouraged to give 
daily service to church, home, and com- 
munity. 

That the next convention be held at 
Lake Wawasee, July 1940. 


Oficers Elected 


The following persons were elected to 
office for one year: President, Mr. Paul D. 
Joers, Holy Trinity, South Bend; vice- 
president, Mr. Darrell Grosh, St. Mark’s, 
Auburn; recording secretary, Mrs. Esther 
Emrick, St. Luke’s, Fort Wayne; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Margery War- 
ren, Grace, Elkhart; treasurer, Miss Marie 
Wetzel, St. John’s, Anderson. 

The Sustaining Membership Shower, the 
highlight of the convention, at which 
time the following Luther Leagues either 
brought forth their banks or made out- 
right contributions to the fund: Holy 
Trinity, South Bend; St. John’s, Napoleon; 
Zion, New Corydon; Grace, Elkhart; and 
St. Paul’s, Milan. In addition to this, the 
following persons gave towards this fund, 
Miss Marie Wetzel and Miss Margery War- 
ren. The shower was in charge of Miss 
Annabelle Rimstrdt of Napoleon, who took 
the place of Miss Naomi Bodenberg, the 
Sustaining Membership Secretary of the 
Luther League of Indiana. 

At the closing period of the afternoon 
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A NEW IDEA 


A Service for Promotion Day 


ONWARD, CHRISTIAN 
LEARNERS! 


By THEODORE K. FINCK 


This Service has been prepared in response 
to the need of a special service for Promo- 
tion Day, which is normally observed on the 
last Sunday in September. The theme of the 
Service is GROWTH AND PROGRESS IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Of the special 
services frequently held by the church | 
school, the Promotion Day service is most 
peculiarly its own. It should be built up year 
by year until it becomes unrivaled in im- 
portance and impressiveness. Special infor- | 
mation on Promotion Day, which should be | 
carefully digested, is included in the printed | 
service. j 

Place is given in the closing part of this 
Service for the installation of teachers and [| 
officers, an important annual occurrence. 
(The service of installation, called OFFICE } 
FOR THE INDUCTION OF TEACHERS AND } 
OFFICERS IN A CHURCH SCHOOL, may 
be obtained without cost from the Parish } 
and Church School Board:) 


Three “alternative procedures” in the de- 
velopment of this Service are suggested. In | 
general, the order given is the order of 
recommended preference. That one should | 
be selected which is best adapted to the 
school using it. A provides a program of 
thoroughgoing pupil-participation; B  pro- 
vides definite memory materials for those | 
who profit by their use; C provides for the 
presentation of the theme of the Service by } 
an address or sermon. These procedures may 
be combined in any desired way, depending } 
somewhat on the length of service desired. 
If A is used, some of the materials in B 
may be found useful. Additional materials 
may be inserted as found advisable. The | 
Service can easily be used for three years } 
by using a different procedure each year. 

The Service includes complete service, 
hymns, responsive reading, Scripture read- |, 
ing, music by the choir, and prayers. Its use } 
will add greatly to the dignity and enhance | 
the importance of Promotion Day in the © 
Sunday school. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 


$4.00 a hundred, 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street } 


219 Sixth Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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officers were installed by Herbert E. 
Turney, D.D., president of the Indiana 
Synod. 

The final session of the convention was 
a banquet held in the Hotel Oakwood. The 
toastmaster was Mr. Paul D. Joers of 
South Bend, newly elected president of 
the state group. Mr. Joers introduced the 
guests of honor and the retiring officers 
were called upon. The address of the eve- 
ning was given by the Rev. Kenneth A. 
Hurst of Chicago. The Leaguers were hon- 
ored with the presence of and music. by 
the String Trio from Goshen, who were 
declared national champions in a recent 
contest to determine the best string trio 
in high school competition. Two hundred 
fifty-six persons attended the banquet, 
this being the largest in the history of 
the state League. 

As a fitting tribute to the retiring pres- 
ident, the Rev. Allen K. Trout, Miss Marie 
Wetzel, in behalf of the Luther League of 
Indiana, presented him with a gold cross 
to wear with his vestments. 

The benediction officially closing the 
convention was pronounced by Albert H. 
Keck, D.D., vice-president of the Indiana 
Synod, pastor of Grace Church, Gary, Ind. 
Dr. Keck was dean of the Summer School, 
which opened the day after the close of 
the convention. 


OUR JEWISH NEIGHBORS 
(Concluded from page 19) 


pitable shores. In the very nature of the 
case they cannot turn to Jewish relief 
societies for help because of their Chris- 
tian convictions. To the credit of the Jew- 
ish relief organizations in this country let 
it be said that they have cared for their 
brethren much more generously than have 
we Christians cared for those who are of 
our own “household of faith.” 

To be sure we have our own unemploy- 
ment problem in this country, but there 
should be room in our communities for 
some of these doctors, nurses and skilled 
mechanies who are guilty of no other crime 
than that in their veins courses blood 
which flowed in the sacred veins of Jesus. 


6. What is your present program for 
improving our Jewish Missions? 


While there is always room for improve- 
ment in any normal organization or move- 
ment, what improvement takes place comes 
out of the opportunity and need of the 
work. Our Baltimore Mission, for example, 
does not limit its activities to the local 
field. Through various means, but prin- 
cipally through literature, other Jewish 
centers in the country are also touched. 
For example, we publish a special Chris- 
tian magazine for Jews called the Mediator. 
The July issue was close to 20,000 copies, 
of which the greater part went to Jews 
outside of Baltimore. There are something 
like 1,000 rabbis throughout the country 
who receive this Christian medium reg- 
ularly. When the need arose for a bi- 
lingual Yiddish-English Hymnal, the Mis- 
sion produced it, and this despite the fact 
that many said it could not be done. There 
exists a great need for a fresh translation 
of the New Testament into Yiddish, a lan- 
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guage spoken by many millions of Jews 
throughout the world. The Bible Societies, 
despite their good intentions, have failed 
to meet this need, and for that reason our 
Mission has undertaken to supply it. When 
it became necessary to acquire printing 
equipment in order to make this possible, 
our Mission, through the generosity of a 
Christian friend, acquired such equipment. 
For English-speaking Jews of high school 
and college age, the Mission is bringing 
out the Gospel of Matthew in modern Eng- 
lish, together with notes which we believe 
will prove acceptable to Jewish readers. 

Whether through the preaching and 
teaching ministry at our local center in 
Baltimore, or the wider outreach through 
the printed and spoken word in other parts 
of the country, the Gospel is thus being 
made known to thousands of Jewish people 
under the auspices of our United Lutheran 
Church. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 27. The 
interview form lends itself to a dialog in 
which the parts are taken by two persons. 
Or the questions may be asked by the 
leader and the answers given by different 
members. Next topic, Biographies of Labor 
Leaders. 


A COMMUNITY SPIRIT 
FOSTERED 


Members of Jerusalem Congregation, 
Acme, Ohio, have been busy for several 
weeks housing and conducting a daily va- 
cation Bible school, choosing a new pastor, 
selecting a new pipe organ and redecorat- 
ing the interior of the auditorium. 

In conducting the Bible school, leaders 
feel that they were most successful in at- 
tempting a comparatively new idea inrural 
schools and in creating a closer friendliness 
between the Mennonites and Lutherans 
and between the church and the com- 
munity. 

To encourage attendance at classes, which 
were conducted from kindergarten through 
the seventh grade ages, pupils were trans- 
ported free, to and from school, in two 
school buses and three private cars. One 
of the buses has made daily round trips of 
forty miles. The idea of transporting pupils 
to a Bible school in a farm area is some- 
thing never before attempted in this part 
of Ohio so far as the congregation can 
learn. 

The school was not lacking previous im- 
petus, since a few years ago the Mennon- 
ites had conducted a school for their own 
children and had continued it up to this 
year. This summer remodeling of their 
church left them without rooms for classes. 
The proposition of conducting the school 


in the Lutheran church was presented to 


members and the outgrowth was the first 
community school and the first held in the 
Lutheran church. Enrollment of 129 brought 
an average of 116 in daily attendance and 
a top total of 124. 

It was thought at first that those mainly 
attracted would be of the original group, 
the Mennonite. The attendance data re- 
vealed that there were fifty-one Lutherans 
and twenty-nine Mennonites. In all, there 
were eleven denominations represented and 
thirteen children from non-church families. 

Lutherans of this vicinity are confident of 
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a deeper friendliness toward and from the 


Mennonite families in their district, since — 


the two churches worked hand in hand in 
this religious effort. Both churches are 
particularly happy over a deeper contact 
with the non-church families. The com- 
munity is asking for a repetition of the 
school next year. 

Since the Mennonites had a full course 
of text books for studies, they were used 
in class work and were supplemented with 
the new Lutheran texts for “The Children 
of the Church.” 

To finance the two-weeks’ $60 school, for 
which the Lutherans were financially re- 
sponsible, $32.50 was collected on the clos- 
ing day and $27.50 was donated by the 
Lutheran Sunday school. 

The new pastor, the Rev. Carl Kessler, 
who follows the Rev. R. L. Lubold, now 
recuperating from a nervous illness at 
Lakeside, Ohio, is to take over the charge, 
preaching his initial sermon August 6. He 
will move to the parsonage September 1. 

Dr. Joseph Sittler, of Columbus, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Synod, preached the 
sermon on the occasion of the installation 


of the new pipe organ and the redecora- » 


tion of the auditorium. Miss Irene Fulton 
is the organist. Jerusalem congregation is 
109 years old, and its present church build- 
ing has been in constant use for the past 
seventy-two years. 


BEST SINCE 1927 


Baltimore Daily Vacation School in 
Christ Church 


Sratistics and the experience of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, Md., would indicate 
that the daily vacation Bible school is on 
the “up-beat” in the program of religious 
education. The school, which was in ses- 
sion from June 26 to July 14, had an en- 
rollment of 172 pupils, the largest since 
its founding in 1927. The highest attend- 
ance for any one day was 148, with an 
average attendance of 136 pupils. Because 
of the great distances that some of the 
pupils and teachers had to travel each 
morning, the school began at 9.30 A. M. 
and continued until 12.00 noon. 

The staff included twenty volunteer 
workers (all members of the church) 
among whom were public school teachers, 
a deaconess, a minister of music, a the- 
ological student, and several Sunday school 
teachers. The school was fortunate in ob- 
taining the part-time services of a prom- 
inent window designer in one of the large 
department stores in Baltimore, who aided 
the children in their handwork. 

The Sunday School Association assumed 
the burden of expenses. This was done in 
order that the children might receive 
training in stewardship, for the daily of- 
ferings which amounted to $57 were used 
entirely for benevolence. The complete 
amount was handed over to the Lutheran 
World Convention Appeal in behalf of the 
German Missions in India. 

The courses of: study were especially 
well chosen. From the first through the 
sixth grades, the third unit of “The Chil- 
dren of the Church” literature was used 
and proved to be very helpful. The course 
of study in the high school group was 
Nathan L. Clyde’s “Discovering God in 


ee 
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the Beautiful,” a text in the Co-operative 
_ Series of the Federal Council. An out- 
standing feature of the school was the es- 
pecially large enrollment in the Junior and 
Senior High School section. The enroll- 
/ ment in that section was 42 pupils, with 
an average attendance of 34. It is very 
encouraging in a day when religious edu- 
cation is often sadly neglected among older 
boys and girls to have such a fine group 
of high school students interested in the 
church and religious instruction. 

More than 200 parents and friends wit- 
nessed the closing exercises of the school 
on the night of July 14. Christ Church 
reports a most successful daily vacation 
Bible school for the summer of 1939. The 
school was under the direction and super- 
vision of the assistant pastor, the Rev. 
Howard O. Walker. The pastor of Christ 
Church is Dr. John L. Deaton. 

LAWRENCE FOLLSEMER. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN 
AMERICA 


By Robert A. Ashworth, D.D.* 


THERE APPEARS to be a stirring of anxiety 
and misgiving in various quarters in this 
country today over the question of the 
relations of church and state. We had 
thought it to be forever settled here, 
and that the principle of separation was 
firmly established by both tradition and 
practice. But we have not escaped cer- 
tain repercussions from events abroad, 
where this is a live and contested issue, 
and it appears, particularly to Protestants, 
that the principle is imperiled by pres- 
sures from within the country, consciously 
or unconsciously applied, that threaten to 
dislodge it. 

Baptists of North and South are not 
always in agreement but they have re- 
cently adopted an identical pronouncement 
on church and state by unanimous vote 
of both Northern and Southern conven- 
tions. They assert that “no issue in mod- 
ern life is more urgent or more compli- 
eated than the relation of organized re- 
ligion to organized society” and that there 
must be “Free Churches Within a Free 
State.” Baptists conceive themselves to 
have been pioneers in this issue in the 
new world and they are invoking the 
spirit of Roger Williams afresh in the face 
of what they think to be new dangers to 
| the cherished principle. 


Clear-Cut Distinction 


Asserting that religious liberty is an 
“essential part of our fundamental law,” 
the pronouncement declares that “a Bap- 
tist must exercise himself to the utmost 
in the maintenance of absolute religious 
liberty for his Jewish neighbor, his Cath- 
olic neighbor, his Protestant neighbor and 
for everybody else.” This would appear 
to accord not only with the best Baptist 
tradition but with the American tradi- 
tion now long established and accepted. 

But Baptists are not alone in their con- 
The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America at its last Gen- 


*[Dr. Ashworth served for several years as 
editor of “The Baptist.’”” He is now devoting 
his entire time to the organization of Jews and 
Christians. ] 
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eral Assembly expresed official resent- 
ment at “any intrusion by the church into 
the spheres and responsibility and service 
of the state,” and equal resentment against 
“any intrusion by the state into the realm 
of the church.” The Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, the largest rabbinical 
body in the world, had before its annual 
convention held recently in Washington 
@ recommendation that the conference ap- 
point a special committee to study the 
problem of church and state. 

The question of most current interest 
which has raised this issue anew has been 
that of the application of the Social Secur- 
ity Act to the employees, clerical and 
lay, of religious organizations. Though 
inadequate or no provision has been made 
by some church bodies for the pensioning 
of their ministers, and though few have 
made any provision to care for their lay 
employees, the fear of state interference 
or domination in church affairs through 
subventions of a financial sort has been 
sufficient to produce a large degree of 
unanimity on the part of Protestants in 
opposition to any sharing in the provisions 
of the act. Church employees are there- 
fore to be excluded. 

This would appear to be an acid test 
of the sincerity of those Protestant bodies 
who protested, since it involved the sacri- 
fice of emoluments which in themselves 
would have been helpful, and imposed 
upon them the necessity of themselves 
raising the funds which they have fore- 
gone and of making an equally adequate 
provision for their employees out of their 
own pockets. 


- Part of Program 


But the threat to religious liberty and 
to the principle of separation of church 
and state goes much deeper, and is much 
wider than are any of the considerations 
thus far mentioned. The general assault 
upon all human liberties that has made 
such headway in the world is a direct 
and immediate threat to freedom of wor- 
ship. All the freedoms are interrelated. 
They must hang together or they will 
hang separately. Anti-Semitism leads to 
anti-Christianity and, finally, to anti- 
democracy. Restriction of freedom of 
speech, or of the press or of assembly cul- 
minates in suppression of the freedom of 
the pulpit. The destruction of religious 
liberty in Germany and other countries 
abroad has caused church leaders every- 
where “furiously to think” and to put 
their heads together to plan for its preser- 
vation where it is still employed. 

It is no accident, therefore, that church, 
community, and state was the theme of the 
World Conference at Oxford two years 
ago, or that it occupied so large a 
part of the deliberations at the conference 
at Madras last year. It is the most in- 
sistent question that affects the perpetu- 
ation of civilization and the progress of 
humanity at the present hour. The main- 
tenance of democratic institutions would 
appear to depend upon its intelligent solu- 
tion. For when religious freedom goes 
all the freedom goes with it. 


All Faiths Involved 
Nor is this question only or mainly a 
concern of Protestants. It is equally the 
concern of all Americans who love their 
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country, whether Protestant, Catholic or 
Jew. Governor Lehman of New York, in 
his address before the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention, said truly that 
“in the struggle to fortify democracy 
through strengthening our spiritual life, 
the ideals and purposes of all faiths are 
identical.” 

This lends significance to the fact that 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which includes those of all three 
faiths in its constituency, has chosen as 
the subject for the Williamstown Institute 
of Human Relations which is scheduled 
for Williams College the last week of 
August, “Citizenship and Religion: A 
Consideration of American Policy with 
Regard to the Relation of Church and 
Synagogue to the State.” 

Pronouncements of a sectional or sec- 
tarian character on the subject of relig- 
ious freedom and church and state have 
their place and value. But no section or 
sect will determine for America the course 
that it will pursue for the preservation 
of its liberties. That will be done by the 
people as a whole and religion, not this 
or that religion, but religion must supply 
the leadership. 


Churches First Hurt 


To quote again Governor Lehman, him- 
self a Jew, “It is significant that among the 
first agencies to realize the danger to 
democracy from dictatorship have been our 
great religious organizations. Truly they 
may be said today to constitute democ- 
racy’s greatest bulwark against the men- 
ace of anti-democratic ideologies.” So it 
has been, and so it must continue to be. 
Religion must lead the way. 

For the first time, at least upon so 
broad and inclusive a scale, at Williams- 
town leaders of thought and action, among 
them some of the most distinguished in 
the land, drawn from the three dominent 
faiths, will share their insights and define 
their convictions upon the question of 
vital importance for every American—what 
should be the relations of church and 
state to one another to insure the per- 
petuation of the liberties equally cher- 
ished by all our citizens? 

Out of it should come something re- 
sembling a common voice, something con- 
structive and formative, not only to guide 
our thinking but to shape the common 
life. 


CRISIS IN CHRISTIANITY 
(Continued from page 14) 


ing gaze of sinful men and women. Paul 
avoided the error of Mr. Durant when he 
wrote, “If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
able.’ The objectives of the religion 
brought to our world and times by the 
church are very much more than the for- 
mation of a warless, hungerless, perhaps 
workless society. The fact is that Jesus 
did not vitally concern Himself with those 
temporal matters. That social betterment 
is an inevitable by-product of the in- 
jection of divine “powers of salvation” into 
the world, one knows by observation of 
the changes upward of human living. But 
the purpose of God in sending His Son goes 
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beyond the realms of culture, economic 
expansion and social equities. 

The crisis in Christianity, in so far as 
one exists, can be found in the failure of 
people to perceive that their value in the 
sight of God is greater than their value as 
appraised by their fellowmen and God 
does not propose to take a loss. We do not 
need a perfected civilization, a united 
church or a workless earthly existence in 
order “to inherit eternal life.’ We do need 
enough sound reasoning and sufficient com- 
mon sense to seek those things which are 
above and to wade through a great deal 
that is earthly, smelly, and even bloody as 
we journey on. 

The Crisis of Christianity is not the dis- 
appearance of God from our view but of 
the shortening of our vision. It can be 
corrected. It will be corrected. It is in 
process of correction. 


DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


THE GOOD OLD sTaTE of Michigan has 
leaped across the front page of Metro- 
politan newspapers in every state in the 
Union in recent weeks, as she has not done 
in her one hundred years of history. This 
meteoric fanfare grew out of Governor 
Luren D. Dickinson’s attendence at ban- 
quets and balls in connection with a Con- 
vention of Governors at Albany and New 
York City early in July. A perfect furore 
has arisen as a result of the eighty-year- 
old governor’s barrage of criticism of the 
social life in high places. The pros and 
cons are still taking their turn at the bat 
and the game, while yet young, may end 
in a free for all. Up to this writing the 
grandstand has been packed to overflowing 
and the cheers and jeers have been 
reverberating in alternating style. Old- 
fashioned Methodists of the fire-and-brim- 
stone type feel that the octogenarian 
governor put one over the fence the first 
time at bat while others, inside and out- 
side Methodism, fear he was batting out of 
order. Political advisors were not con- 
sulted. 


What Shocked the Governor 

“I saw young girls drinking. It was 
such a common affair no one seemed to 
have any thought of its effects. Mothers 
set the example, but they didn’t tell their 
girls of their danger. Any mother who 
permits her girl to attend such functions 
should demand iron-clad protection’. The 
governor’s graphic picture of “innocent 
young girls between fifteen and twenty- 
five tempted to drink and enticed to se- 
duction,” shocked the moral and religious 
world and brought forth a storm of pro- 
test and denials from the other governors 
and their families attending these func- 
tions. The climax of Governor Dickinson’s 
recital of perils to girls at such functions 
came in his rehearsal of an overheard con- 
versation between a “charming little girl 
in her sweet innocence and a young man 
with wife and children at home”. In this 
hellish dialogue the Governor said the 
girl saw no harm in her taking the place of 
Mrs. in future public affairs on the 
trip and during lulls in New York City. This 
was the straw that broke the camel’s back 
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in the thinking of Mr. Dickson, and after 
reaching his home in Michigan he de- 
scribed such banquets, balls and receptions 
as a great invitation to immorality—a 
high class brothel itself. 


Diversity of Opinion 

Naturally, on such matters, there would 
be a diversity of opinion. There are those 
who look upon the governor as a Jonah 
preaching on the street corners of sinful 
Nineveh, a John the Baptist shouting to 
sinners along the banks of the Jordan, or 
a Paul pointing to other gods on Mars 
Hill. They feel our modern, jazz-crazy, 


dance-obsessed and liquor-drinking society © 


needed just such an outburst of criticism 
to bring it back to normal. Mr. Dickinson 
told his adult Bible class at Charlotte, his 
home town, several Sundays ago that judg- 
ing from his fan mail, the Christian people 
of the nation are in sympathy with his 
evaluation of modern drinking parties. Be- 
cause of the governor’s position, they feel 
the right man has spoken, though his mes- 
sage was long delayed. 

Others class him as a prohibition bigot, 
an ardent Anti-Saloon League campaigner 
or a political leader suffering from a severe 
case of senility, a governor from the head 
of the creek. 


“Up to God” Movement 

That the world needs to be lifted to a 
safer and saner ethical, moral and religious 
plane no Christian doubts. We have 
shrunken our contributions to benevolence, 
we have curtailed our mission boards and 
diminished our foreign mission forces, we 
have slowed down the opening up of new 
fields in our home land under the guise of 
“depression”. But we have not heard much 
about depression when it comes to cocktail 
parties, roadhouse disgraces, moving pic- 
tures, smoking, and chewing gum. We 
hear a great deal these days about a 
“Back to God” movement. This is a 
misnomer. It should read, “Up to God” or 
“Forward to God” or “Forward with God”. 
Aside from the hornets’ nest; the militant 
governor has stirred up, present day im- 
morality, irreligion and unfaithfulness 
throw down a challenge to the Christian 
Church such as it has perhaps not faced 
in this day and generation. 


Methodist Split 

Those of our faith who are forever la- 
menting that the Lutheran church has a 
monopoly on ecclesiastical divisions, dissen- 
sions and quarrels (ad infinitum) may be 
disillusioned by a nasty split which has 
come among Michigan Methodists in recent 
months. A group of seventeen Methodist 
preachers in this state has formed a mi- 
nority group and is fighting the consolida- 
tion of the Methodist Protestant and Meth- 
odist Episcopal wings of that denomination 
which was accomplished in Kansas City 
several months ago. Outstanding among 
these dissenters are the Rev. Lester L. 
Case, pastor of the Ninth Street Church, 
Three Rivers, and the Rev. W. Carl Stand- 
ridge, pastor of Harger Memorial Church, 
Detroit. In Three Rivers three trustees 
went to court in an effort to eject the 
Rev. Mr. Case from the pulpit and par- 
sonage. Here in Detroit the Rev. Harry 
G. Muir, the newly appointed minister to 
the pulpit at Harger Memorial, joined by 
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other pro-merger forces, has taken the 
matter to court also. Both cases are pend- 
ing at this writing. In the meantime, Meth- 
odists are getting some rather unsavory 
front-page publicity. In both cases new 
preachers have been appointed to the pul- 
pit, but the old pastors refuse to recognize 
the unification of the two divisions and 
have continued to preach and occupy the 
parsonage. The dissenting group met at 
Otter Lake July 10 and formally pro- 
claimed the continuation of the Michigan 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Churches, independent of the united 
church. This creates a rather complicated 
and embarrassing situation of which thou- 
sands of conscientious Methodists in 
Michigan are not proud. Such a division 
has not been so pronounced since the days 
of the Civil War. The seventeen rebelling 
ministers have been placed on the un- 
stationed list, a fact which they much re- 
sent. Out of this ugly flareup will come 
a more definite policy of church govern- 
ment on the part of the Methodist Church, 
whether the congregation or the con- 
ference holds and disposes of church 
property, calls and dismisses the pastors, ete. 


This and That 

Over against mass production in the 
Christian church today, Dean W. W. White- 
house of Albion College recently said from 
a Detroit pulpit that a new frontier, that 
of “getting down into the fiber of the in- 
dividual,” is being rediscovered. The gos- 
pels know nothing of a “forgotten man,” 
he said. Rome fell because the individual 
fell within it. 

Industry in Detroit is preparing for a 
“big killing” this fall. All signs point to 
a big increase in business, a short lay-off 
season for changing of models, and an 
early “go ahead” signal in September. 
Recent profits announced by some of the 
automobile builders for the first six months 
in 1939 are staggering. Misunderstandings 
between labor and capital are still causing 
disturbing strikes, but these grow less 
frequent and shorter in duration of time. 
If modern civilization would romance right 
as strongly as it does evil, many of the 
world’s problems would be solved. We 
make heroes out of thugs while high moral 
living goes unnoticed. Don’t forget that 
Detroit is a resort city and that Michigan 
is the playground of the Middle West. We 
have no World’s Fair, but we have some 
of the world’s wonders — Michigander’s 
themselves. 


CHRIST’S PEOPLE 


Curist’s people are chosen vessels to 
hold the manna of,the gospel. If the ves- 
sels are unclean, how is the sacred manna 
spoiled! Christ’s people are to be the 
light of the world. If these lights be dark- 
ness, where is the hope for the home, the 
community, the nation, the race? Christ’s 
people are to be the salt of the earth. If 
the salt has lost its savor, what is its value 
as a wholesome preservative? Christ’s 
people are to be living epistles, known 
and read of all men. If they be blotted 
and blurred so that the writing is well- 
nigh illegible, how are men to know the 
meaning of the message, and to be blessed 
by the teaching?—-Selected. 
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NINE NEW MISSIONARIES 


P) China, India and Africa Receive 
Consecrated Young Evangelists 


\ 


_ Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm Dare Shutters 
will sail sometime in September by way 
of Yokohama and thence to Tsingtao, 
China. From there they will go to Peking 
to enter the Language School in October. 
Mr. Shutters is a Virginian by birth and 
holds his membership in Keller Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., the Rev. J. 
Harold Mumper, pastor. He was com- 
missioned in his home church May 28 and 
this congregation has accepted him for 
support in the mission field in place of 
the Rey. Dr. S. C. Burger, who will reach 
the age of retirement in January 1940. 
Mr. Shutters is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and Seminary and was or- 
dained at the meeting of the Maryland 
Synod May 24, 1939. On June 29 he mar- 
ried Janet Moyer of Harrisburg, Pa. a 
member of Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Dr. L. C. Manges pastor. She was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg College in 1939. 


India 

Five missionaries will be sent to the 
India field: 

Rev. William Dawson Coleman, son of 
our India missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Fred 
L. Coleman, is a graduate of Muhlen- 
berg College, and the Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1939. He was or- 
dained at the meeting of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania May 24, and was commis- 
sioned for service in India in Christ 
Church, Baltimore, He will sail from New 
York October 4 on the S. S. “Queen 
Mary,” and from London to Bombay will 
accompany Rev. and Mrs. G. Summerfield 
Haaf, arriving at Bombay November 2. 

Rev, and Mrs. George Summerfield Haaf 
leave New York on the S. S. ”Georgic” 
September 30 and arrive in Bombay No- 
vember 2. He is the son of a former mis- 
sionary to India, the Rev. and Mrs. G. 
Raymond Haaf, and is a member of Em- 
manuel Church, Friesburg, N. J., He 
attended Rutgers University and Louisi- 
ana State University, receiving his B.S. 
degree in 1936, majoring in agriculture. 
He was graduated from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1939 and was ordained at the 
meeting of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania May 17. June 17 he married E. 
Gertrude Pierce, R.N., of Elmer, N. J. He 
will be commissioned in his home church 
August 27. 

Misses Margaret Zundel and Margaret 
Eunice Hawkinson also leave New York 
on the “Georgic,” September 30. The 
former is the daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. Zundel of Latrobe, Pa. She 
was graduated from Thiel College in 1933 
and taught English and Latin at Avon- 
more and Hempfield Township, Pa. Dur- 

. ing the school year 1938-1939 she studied 
at the Biblical Seminary in New York. 
“She was commissioned for service in In- 
dia, June 11, in Old Herrolds Church, Pa. 


Commissioned by Augustana 
Miss Hawkinson, from Lindsborg, Kan- 
sas, was graduated from Bethany College 
in 1932. For three years she taught. in 
Kansas schools, and in June 1936 en- 
tered government service in Washington, 
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D. C. After her call to serve as a mis- 
sionary in India, she studied for one year 
at the Biblical Seminary in New York. 
She was commissioned at the meeting of 
Augustana Synod in her home town June 
16. She will be supported by the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Augustana 
Synod. 


Liberia, Africa 


Dr. and Mrs. Edmund Arthur Flexman 
of Chicago, Ill., sailed from New York 
July 21 on the S. S. “American Trader,” 
and will arrive in Monrovia, Africa, Au- 
gust 13. Dr, Flexner is a member of 
Luther Memorial Church, Chicago. After 
graduating from Carthage College in 1931 
he entered Northwestern University for a 
two years’ course in medicine, and then 
studied theology for one year at the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary, and finished his 
medical studies at the University of II- 
linois in 1938. He interned in Ravens- 
wood Hospital, Chicago. He was commis- 
sioned June 25 in Luther Memorial 
Church, and July 8 married Eleanor Ann 
Schroeder of Chicago. Dr. Flexner has 
been called to serve as a medical mis- 
sionary in our Africa field. 


A DELAYED APPEAL 


First of a Series of Incidents in 
Which Waiting Figures in 
Real. Life 


By Paul D. Leddin, Edgewater, Fla. 


Waiting is to stay in expectation. This 
is not so readily done. It has its diffi- 
culties. It’s very trying. 

John has an appointment with the syn- 
od’s Mission Board. A layman will plead 
for pastor and Church. Four weeks he 
has studied that speech. He knows it 
as he knows the alphabet. His wife, Mary, 
knows it too! She hears it every day over 
and over again. But John is nervous. 
That speech is on his mind every minute. 
So much depends on it. How will the dis- 
tinguished churchmen receive it? He must 
make a good impression upon them all. 
As the time draws near, John grows more 
restless. 

Mary, his sweet little wife, knows the 
speech too! She is the sole audience that 
must listen-in as John recites it again and 
again. Early in the morning it rings 
through the whole house (in the always 
quiet and peaceful home). Mary is pre- 
paring breakfast—to the tune of rattling 
Cishes John delivers his speech. Again 
after luncheon, Mary must listen in. 
Again after office hours—after the din- 
ner has been served, John’s loud voice is 
heard. During the evening and late into 
the night Mary listens in. At last the 
lights are extinguished. The day is spent. 
John is exhausted. 

“Goodnight John,” says Mary—“if any- 
thing should happen that you could not 
deliver the speech, John, . . . don’t be 
afraid to call on me, .. . I know it all by 
heart!” 

The day dawns. But it is a cold, stormy 
day. The snow is falling fast. Inky clouds 


drop heavy snowflakes to the ground. A - 


northwester blows—the season’s worst 
blizzard is on. At 10.00 A. M., the taxi is 
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at the door. John and Mary, wrapped in 
fur-lined coats, enter the cab. They leave 
the comforts of the home fireside—for the 
convention city some forty miles south. 
Few passengers venture out this stormy 
day. They enter their pullman. The dou- 
ble wnidows are covered with snow and 
ice. The heated compartment melts the 
glistening snow and it flows down the 
window in irregular lines only to pile up 
on sills and famework, creating myriads 
of sparkling star points. 

“Mary,” says John, “just let me recite 
miy speech once more!” 

It’s a long speech. John delivers it 
with vim and force. The howling storm 
and the flying snow pass unnoticed. The 
Limited plows through great snowdrifts. 
Suddenly it pushes and jerks and plows 
through great snow banks. With a sud- 
den effort it runs into a mountainous drift 
that covers the train high above its roof. 
It stops. The train and all its passengers 
are buried under the snow. Just fifteen 
miles north of the convention city. 

The conductor opens the door and an- 
nounces, “There is no imminent danger. 
We'll just have to wait until the snow- 
plow clears the track.” 

“But, Mr. Conductor, I can’t wait for 
snowplows to come. I must be in Kings- 
ton at 2.00 P. M. YTll—TIll—I have an ap- 
pointment. I'll just have to be there. I’li 
sue the railroad company—I'll” 

“Yes, dear,” says Mary, “you and Ill 
just have to wait.” 


ANNIVERSARIES AT 
APOLLO, PA. 


The eightieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the First Lutheran Church 
of Apollo, Pa., and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Martin L. 
Clare, D.D., in this church were observed 
with specal services June 18. At the morn- 
ing service the sermon was delivered by 
Henry H. Bagger, D.D., president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, and in the evening by 
the Rev. Luther K. Clare of Wheeling, 
W. Va., a son of the congregation. 

The anniversary program included a 
banquet in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Clare, 
a congregational reception, and an enter- 
tainment by the Men’s Class. 

During the eighty years the congrega- 
tion has had twelve pastors, the longest 
being that of the present pastor, The 
Rev. A. C. Ehrenfeld, who organized the 
congregation in 1859, served only a few 
weeks. His successor, the Rev. L. M. 
Kuhns, pastor of Hebron Church, Leech- 
burg, served the congregation for one 
year, until April 1, 1860. During the 
thirty years following, 1860-1890, the pas- 
tors of this congregation were also pastors 
of the Spring Church, and with the ex- 
ception of three years, 1869-1872, were 
pastors also of the Maysville congrega- 
tion. The pastors from 1860 have been 
John A, Delo, John Wefley, Michael Colver,. 
G. F. Shaeffer, Cleason B. King, M. L. 
Culler, William H. Nicholas, M. E, McLinn, 
H. E. Berkey and M. L. Clare. 

The congregation was organized with 
twenty-four charter members, the or- 
ganization taking place in the Methodist 
Church. The first building, located on 
First Street, was dedicated April 30, 1863, 
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and ten years later the parsonage was 
built. Improvements were made to the 
property as occasion arose, and October 
31, 1926, the present church was dedicated. 

The congregation has developed stead- 
ily from an average annual confirmed 
membership of 54 to 670, and a Sunday 
school membership from nothing to 751. 
During the past twenty-five years offer- 
ings have averaged $13,815 per year. The 
indebtedness on the property is being re- 
duced in spite of the financial distress ex- 
perienced by the members. 


LUTHERANS AT THE CHRIS- 
TIAN YOUTH CONFERENCE 
IN AMSTERDAM 


The Rev. Charles W. Kegley, pastor of 
Lutheran students in Chicago, was one of 
the group from the Lutheran Church 
which attended the Christian Youth Con- 
ference in Amsterdam, July 24 to August 
2. The limitation to 1500 delegates from 
all parts of the world caused most care- 
ful selection. Arrangements for prac- 
tically all Lutherans from the United 
States were made through the Lutheran 
Student Association of America. 

The Rev. Carl Lund-Quist, former 
president of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation, and now an adviser, and the Rev. 
Mr. Kegley listed as leaders of groups. 
N. D. Goehring, D.D., pastor for Lutheran 
students in Boston, was a Bible group 
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study co-ordinator. 
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The Hartwick 
Theological Seminary 


83 CHRISTOPHER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
The 143rd Year begins Sept. 18, 1939 


A standard Three-Year Course. 

A Two-Year Graduate Course. 
Enlarged Faculty. 
Metropolitan Advantages. 

For bulletin and further information address: 
W. H. BRUCE CARNEY, D.D., Ph.D., Pres. 
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In the Lutheran delegation among others 
were Miss Minnie Beltz, president of the 
Lutheran Nurses’ Guild of Milwaukee; 
Doris Flesner, just graduated from Hamma 
Divinity School with a fellowship abroad; 
John Garhart, Gettysburg College; Miss 
Beatrice Meredith, Baltimore; Oswald 
Elbert and William Elbert, Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary; John Sease, Prince- 
ton University; Miss Martha Maack, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Other Lutherans expected from abroad 
were: from Oxford University, Lloyd E. 
Jacobson, graduated 1938 from North- 
western Seminary; and from China, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tsui and Mr. Liu of the United 
Lutheran Mission in the -Shantung 
Province. Mary E. Marktey. 


HARTWICK THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Completely Reorganized, the Seminary Will 
Open Undergraduate Department and 
Graduate Department 


Wir the election of Dr. W. H. Bruce 
Carney president of Hartwick Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and the almost 
complete reorganization and strengthen- 
ing of this 140-year-old institution, a new 
day and secure future is promised for the 
teaching of Lutheran theology in New 
York City. Dr. Carney succeeds Dr. 
Stephen M. Paulson, who pioneered emi- 
nently as dean for eight years. The Dean 
is now President. 

Dr. A. E. Dietz has been elected dean 
of the Graduate School, which will draw 
students mostly from the 420 Lutheran 
parishes in and around New York City. 
Nine men received degrees at the last 
commencement. 

Gideon Olson, D.D., and the Rev. Arthur 
Herbert have been added to the faculty 
of nine. The other members of the faculty 
are Drs. W. H. B. Carney, S. M. Paulson, 
John H. Manges, A. E. Dietz, E. Bren- 
necke, H. Brueckner, and L. P. Qualben. 
Every man is a specialist in his field. A 
special committee is establishing scholar- 
ships. 

The Board provided money to put par- 
titions in the seminary home in St. John’s 
Parish House, 83 Christopher Street, New 
York, so that adequate class rooms could 
be provided. They also made provision 
to purchase the latest equipment for mak- 
ing the homiletics department efficient. 

About the first of September 1939 there 
will be a public installation of the presi- 
dent and faculty members. The Under- 
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graduate Department will open September 
19 and the Graduate Department Sep- 
tember 25. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, Dr. J. G. F. Blaesi, beloved 
pastor of one of the largest Lutheran 
churches in Brooklyn and president of 
the Board, attacked the New York Synod 
and any other synods as guilty for making 
cclleges superior to theological seminaries 
in their financial appropriations. Dr. 
Blaesi endorsed Dr. Carney’s idea of an 
Inter-Lutheran and Intersynodical Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Paut Y. Livineston, 
Acting Secretary. 


NEEDLESS WORRY 
By Ted Hart 


O FEEBLE, fearful, storm-tossed soul! 

It is not night, e’en though the light 
Withholds from thee its momentary glow. 
Beyond the clouds in heaven’s dome 

The sunbeams cast their cheery smile 

To blinded pilgrims far below. 


O wan and weary, wayworn soul! 
There is a time when light sublime 
In rainbow ribbons casts its gleam; 
And waiting pilgrims, one by one, 
Do breathe a larger, purer air, 

And eyes drink in the brighter scene. 


’Tis when the mind’s from shackles freed, 
And fear’s dispelled, alarm’s waylaid, 
And yester joys alone hold sway. 

The eyes themselves new pictures paint; 
An inward gladness thrills the soul, 
While mem’ry clings to a bygone day. 


Tis then the heart its treasure yields 
In wordless psalms to passersby— 

The peaceful mien new joy distills! 
Forgotten ills new hope proclaim; 
Behind the clouds the starlight shines, 
The chilling frost not always kills! 


THE CERTAINTY OF GOD 
By Ivy Heilman Harmon, Rural Valley, Pa. 


Summer, winter, spring and fall, 
With precision come they all, 
With such order and with law 
Filling everyone with awe— 
Everyone who knows and sees 
How God rules with perfect ease. 


As the little flower grows 

With such fragrance, like the rose, 
So the splendid forests rise, 
Branches towering toward the skies; 
And the tiniest drop of dew 

Glistens on a grass blade, too, 

While the mighty oceans roar, 
Stretching out from shore to shore, 


As the seasons come and go, 
Summer’s rain and winter’s snow— 
Sun and stars, the day and night— 
Time of darkness and of light— 
All without our thought or care 
Ever at God’s will are there. 


So things small and things of might, 
All are precious in His sight; 

And above all He doth stand 
Guiding us with powerful Hand. 


ae 
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PASTOR FOR LUTHERAN 
) STUDENTS AT UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN 


, The Rev. Edward J. Blenker has been 
called as pastor at the University of Wis- 
consin for Lutheran students of the United 
Lutheran Church and of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The call has been 
issued jointly by the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church and the 
Student Service Department of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. Preliminary 
discussions have been going on during the 
past year with these agencies through Miss 
Mary E. Markley of the United Lutheran 
Board of Education and the Rev. Fredrik 
A. Schiotz, secretary for the American 
Lutheran Conference. 

A directing committee of six from the 

_ co-operating Lutheran congregation has 
been agreed upon. The chairman is V. J. 
Wilke, D.D., vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church; treasurer, Mr. Al- 
fred W. Peterson, bursar of the University; 
secretary, Mrs. George Salsrud. Other 
members are the Rev. Morris Wee, Ph.D., 
pastor of the Norwegian Church; Mr. A. 
J. Berge, alumni secretary of the Uni- 
versity, and Dr. O. A. Hougen, professor 
of chemical engineering at the univer- 
sity and president of the church council 
of Luther Memorial Church. 

Since September 1937, Mr. Blenker has 
most acceptably cared for students under 
a call from the Board of Education. The 
opportunity for this larger service is an 
evidence of the interest and confidence 
his work has produced. 

Of the 1800 students registered as Lu- 
therans at the University of Wisconsin, 
about half are from the Missouri Synod. 
They are well cared for by a pastor, Dr. 
W. C. Burhop, formerly president of Con- 
cordia College, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, who 
has excellent students headquarters and 
chapel. The congregations of the other 
Lutheran bodies have put at the service 
of students their respective church build- 
ings. It is hoped that some generous 
churchman and alumnus of the University 
of Wisconsin may see the opportunity for 
great service by supplying a Lutheran 
Student House. 

It was at the University of Wisconsin 
that the first Lutheran pastorate was be- 
gun in July 1907. Called by the Home 
Mission Board of the General Council, 
the Rev. Howard R. Gold by 1909 had 

. ‘aroused enough interest in the student 
field to see appointed in 1909 a standing 
committee on student life in non-Lutheran 
schools, Mr. Gold continued the work 
for nine years, during which time Luther 
Memorial Church was organized. 

Mary E. Marktey. 


The Icelandic Synod’s Convention ap- 
. proved union with United Lutheran 
Church. Delegates to the recent conven- 
tion of the Icelandic Synod voted almost 
unanimous approval of a motion that the 
Synod seek union with The United Lu- 
theran Church in America. This action of 
the convention is subject to the approval 
of the majority of the congregations of the 
Synod. If approval is given the United Lu- 
theran Church will be given the privilege 
of ‘stating the basis for union. 
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THE LUTHER ACADEMY 


Reported by the 
Rey. A. L. Angersbach 


THE THIRD annual Luther Academy was 
held at Wartburg Theological Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa, July 18-26. Guests re- 
joiced in the comfortable quarters and 
delightful surroundings. The attendance 
numbered 118, representing 15 states and 
Canada. This was higher than either 
previous year. Loyalty to Alma Mater 
made it only reasonable that the majority 
of hearers should be of the American 
Lutheran Conference. But there were 


other Lutheran bodies represented in- 
cluding the Synodical Conference, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, and the 


United Lutheran Church, 

The number of lecturers was seven. 
Dr. Theodore Graebner of St. Louis gave 
three lectures on “The Divine Pedagogy 
in the History of Dogma,” “The Biblical 
and the American Concepts of the Sep- 
aration of Church and State,” and “For 
a Better Recognition of the Ecumenical 
Mission of the Lutheran Church.” These 
were all characterized by scholarly ear- 
nestness and fairness. 

Dr. M. Reu of Dubuque gave three ses- 
sions of exegetical treatment of the first 
chapter of James and also three lectures 
on the question, “Can We Still Hold Fast 
to the Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper?” These latter gave a thorough 
alignment of the positions of adverse 
critical scholars followed by the more re- 
cent trend of scholarly minds to the Scrip- 
tural and essentially Lutheran conception. 

Dr. Hermann Preuss of Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., pre- 
sented three lectures on “Luther’s Con- 
cept of the Church.” These were a fine 
objective study of the concept of church 
prior to Luther and in Luther; first as 
catholic, then as biblical critic, reformer, 
and finally as mature evangelical. 

Dr. A. Jagnow of Wartburg Seminary, 
Dubuque, devoted three hours to “Karl 
Barth and His Theology.” The theology 
of Barth was here presented in its no- 
table steps of development together with 
an evaluation from the standpoint of 
critics and admirers. 

Dr. John C. Mattes of Wartburg Semi- 
nary gave three lectures on the subject, 
“Where Do We Stand?” These were an 
able discussion of the past and present 
positions of the Lutheran Church with 
relation both to the confessions and the 
hope of wider fellowship. 

Prof. E. C. Fendt of the Theological 
Seminary in Columbus, Ohio, spoke on 
“The Divine and Human Factors in Sanc- 
tification,” “I Believe in the Holy Chris- 
tian Church,” and “The Importance of the 
Doctrine of the Last Things.” These, too, 
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were well prepared and well delivered. 

Dr. John O. Evjen of Carthage College, 
Carthage, Ill., gave one biographical lec- 
ture on “Dr. Stuckenberg—Theologian, 
Philosopher, and Sociologist.” The lec- 
ture gave much of the human side of 
Stuckenberg togther with his response to 
and appreciation of his greatest teachers, 
with significant quotations from source 
material. Two other lectures by Dr. 
Evjen were on “The Problem of Chris- 
tian Sociology or Social Christianity.” 
Here was an astonishing array of schol- 
arly dicta from a variety of eminent 
teachers and writers in Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway on this abstruse 
problem of the relation of the Gospel to 
the secular, civic and political aspects of 
life. Through the many citations given 
there ran a golden thread of continuity 
with the resolve that, “we are citizens of 
two kingdoms, the realm of grace and 
the realm of reason. We have no right 
as Christians to ignore secular law but 
in all technical things we must use rea- 
son.” Reason pertains to all secular and 
social aspects of life. 

During the Academy six evenings, from 
eight until nine o’clock and often later, 
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were. devoted to discussions of the lec-. 


tures of the day. Dr. Evjen led the dis- 
cussion on the first two of Dr. Graebner’s 
lectures. Dr. Max Fritschel led the dis- 
cussion on the third lecture of Dr. Graeb- 
ner and also on Dr. Reu’s exegetical lec- 
tures. Dr. Reu conducted the discussion 
on Dr. Preuss’, “Luther’s Concept of the 
Church,” and Dr, Preuss led the discus- 
sion on Dr. Reu’s Lord’s Supper study. 
Dr. Mattes presided at the discussion of 
his own lectures and Dr. Jagnow led for 
the lectures of Dr. Fendt. 

It should be stated that in practically 
all the lectures and discussions there ran 
like a Wagnerian motif the continuous 
reference to and wrestling with the Apos- 
tolic and Lutheran idea of the Church, 
or Communion of Saints. These refer- 
ences were like a shadowy indicator point- 
ing to the idea of Church as containing 
the most likely solution to the theolgical 
problems of our age. 

To the original twenty-four lectures 
planned there was added one very sig- 
nificant lecture by Dr. Reu on “The Pres- 
ent Church Situation in Germany.” From 
first-hand information and sources hith- 
erto unprinted Dr. Reu gave a detailed 
picture of the complicated situation that 
exists in the church in Germany. 


SISTER RACHEL REICHERT 


housemother for the last sixteen months 
and assistant housemother for about four 
years, has been assigned by the Baltimore 
Deaconess Motherhouse to do work in 
Puerto Rico, under the auspices of the 
Board of American Missions, and expects 
to sail for her new field of labor August 24, 


THIEL COLLEGE 


When Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., opens 
September 19, three new members of the 
staff will begin their services. Dr. Kathryn 
Huganir has been named professor of 
English, succeeding Dr. Katherine G. 
Blyley, who resigned last January. Dr. 
Huganir received her bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Having served at several 
institutions, she went to the State Teachers’ 
College at Wayne, Nebraska, where she 
has held a professorship for the past 
nine years. Dr. Huganir has _ studied 
abroad and has enjoyed much foreign 
travel. She has done considerable writing 
and received numerous academic honors. 

Miss Catherine C. Blodgett, Erie Pa., has 
been appointed assistant librarian. Miss 
Blodgett is a graduate of William Smith 
College and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Library Science from Sim- 
mons College. She did her master’s work 
in library service at Columbia. She comes 
to Thiel after successful experience at 
Hunter College. Miss Blodgett has also 
had newspaper experience and considerable 
foreign travel. 

Miss Florence Egbert, who received her 
bachelor’s degree and secretarial certificate 
from Thiel in June, has been appointed 
assistant office secretary. 

Library quarters have been greatly en- 
larged and a larger budget for that pur- 
pose provided. 
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CONGREGATIONS | 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—Children’s Day was 
observed with the usual fine program by 
the Primary Department, and a special of- 
fering for Nachusa Home. The annual Sun- 
day school and congregational picnic June 
14 had a smaller attendance than usual 
because of a heavy rain, but all the ice 
cream was eaten! 

The fifteenth vacation church school, 
the fourth under Mrs. R. E. LeMont, was 
the largest since 1935, with 25 teachers and 
103 pupils. 

The Luther League has been conspicu- 
ously active all year. Last February they 
revived most successfully a stuntfest in 
which nine church organizations presented 
dramatic or comic skits. The League has 
had two of three all-afternoon social and 
devotional meetings planned for Sundays 
this summer. 

The congregation’s year-long program of 
evangelism is functioning. July marked 
the nineteenth consecutive month in which 
new members have been received. A large 
room at the church has been thoroughly 
renovated and equipped as a pastor’s study 
and church office. First Church continues 
to take an ever larger place in the religious 
life of Cedar Rapids. The Rev. Henry 
H. Scherer is the energetic and esteemed 
pastor of the congregation. 5 


Pittsford, N. Y. St. Paul’s congregation 
will celebrate a double anniversary Sun- 
day, September 24. The festival will mark 
the tenth year since the dedication of the 
new church and the sixteenth year of the 
pastorate of the Rev. Yost Brandt in St. 
Paul’s Church. Dr. Paul J. Hoh, pro- 
fessor of practical theology at the Phila- 
cdelphia Seminary, will be the festival 
preacher. The anniversary service will be 
held in the morning, the Bible School fes- 
tival at 9.30 A. M., and a public reception 
in the evening. Careful preparations prom- 
ise a celebration of lasting influence. 


St. Paul, Minn. A gold wrist watch 
wrapped in a silver package was pre- 
sented to Dr. Charles L. Grant, pastor of 
Faith Church, at the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the congregation July 12. 
One hundred eleven women were present 
and seven were received into member- 
ship, making a total of 177 names on the 
roster. 

Organized with twelve charter mem- 
bers July 8, 1914, the original group had 
seven representatives present at the silver 
anniversary. In behalf of Mrs. C. Iver 
Swanson of North. St. Paul, who deliv- 
ered a historical address, her little. grand- 
daughter, Zoell Mary Fortier, presented a 
silver cross and a silver basket filled with 
silver dollars to Pastor and Mrs. Grant. 

More than one thousand people attended 
the twenty-fifth anniversary picnic of 
Faith Lutheran Church at Como Park on 
Saturday afternoon, July 15, in spite of 
clouds and showers. Addresses were de- 
livered by Prof. J. O. Christianson, super- 
intendent of the Minnesota School of 
Agriculture, and the Rev. Dr. R. H. Ger- 
berding, president of the Synod of the 
Northwest. A ten-piece band accompanied 
the singing. A program of games and 
races was run off by a committee of 
fourteen. 
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A FRESH AIR CAMP 
About two hunded friends of the Fresh 
Air Camp of the New York City Inner 
Mission Society gathered at Camp Wilbur 


\Herrlich at Towners, N. Y., July 22, to 


celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
this phase of the Society’s activities. The 
Rev. Luther A. Woodward, Ph.D., of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance of Queens, 
New York City, and the Rev. Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz of the National Lutheran 
Council’s Department of Social Welfare, 
one of the organizers of the summer camp 
work, were the principal speakers. The 
visitors left a hundred dollars for the work 
of the camp and were treated to refresh- 
ments by the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


SYNOD 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at the 
State Four-H Camp, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., 
August 27-31. Included on the Sunday program 
is a mass meeting at 8.00 P.M. with Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, as speaker. Business sessions of the 
synod and all auxiliary organizations will be 
held concurrently, starting Monday morning. 
Holy Communion will be administered at the 
closing service, 10:30 A. M., August 31. 

Wititram M. Eruarp, SEc. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Charles W. Seville 

(Written by himself and sent to Mr. Iver 
Johnson, Salina, Kan., his executor. Supple- 
mented by Pastor J. E. Liljedahl, who read the 
obituary at the funeral July 26, 1939. 

Charles William Seville was born January 5, 
1881, close to Fort Landon, Pa., famed during 
the Revolutionary War and War of 1812. He 
was the oldest of three sons ‘born to Amos M. 
Seville’and Elizabeth (Roettgar) Seville. His 
mother, of German extraction, died when 
Charles was still a small boy. He was reared 
on a farm close to McConnellsburg, Fulton 
County, Pa. 

He was graduated from the McConnellsburg 
High School in 1901, and from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1911. While in college he contracted 
tuberculosis and spent nine months at the Mont 
Alto Sanatarium in Pennsylvania. He entered 
the Western Theological Seminary at Atchison, 
Kan., in the fall of 1911 and was graduated in 
1914. He became pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Minneapolis, Kan., and after two years resigned 
and went to West Slope in Colorado. After 
five months’ absence he was recalled as pastor 
to Minneapolis, Kan., remaining there until 
September 1917. Called by the Nebraska =yuod 
Mission Board he was placed in charge of the 
work in Sidney, Nebr. His next field of service 
was Oakland, Nebr. 

He spent some time at the Lutheran Center 
at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. Here he cate- 
chized and confirmed the future pastor, Leo 
Neelsen, now located on the Pacific Coast. He 
was then called by the Mission Board to Mon- 
tana, where he was made field missionary of 
that state. Here he organized St. Luke’s Church 
at Red Lodge, St. Peter’s Church at Houlin, 
Mont., St. James’ at Columbus, and the First 
English Lutheran Church at Billings, and se- 
cured the present church and parsonage, and 
also began St. James’ Church at Butte, Mont. 
Here his health broke and he made a trip to 
the hospital for a second major operation. 

After this he served on the mission field in 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee, return- 


/ing to take charge of the Lutheran Church at 


Stamford, Nebr. Later he became pastor of 
Peace and St. Paul’s Churches in Salina County, 
in and near New Cambria, Kan. 

From there he was called to take charge of 
the second largest Lutheran parish in the Nova 
Scotia Synod. Here he labored in paying for 
the repairs on four church buildings. He built 
and paid for the new St. Luke’s Church at 
Baker Settlement, besides bringing the field to 
self-support. This church had been receiving 
funds from the Mission Board for thirty years. 
He resigned from the Nova Scotia Parish Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, on account of ill health and re- 
turned to the United States. During this time 
he underwent four major operations in Topeka 
and also in Denver, Colo. He made his home 
in Salina for over two years and the last three 
years in Denver. 

He had a wide and varied experience as a 
pastor to men in all walks of life, from the 
sick banker to the condemned murderer in 
prison. He was a friend of the poor and 
neglected; none ever appealed to him for help 
in vain. He would empty his pocketbook and 
go hungry himself. He especially loved children. 

He gave his best to the conservative Lutheran 
faith, and time and time again he declared it 
to be his positive faith and conviction that 
man is not even cavable to aid in his salvation, 
no, not even capable of wishing for his sal- 


’ Holl, Walden M., from R. 
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vation;...the whole credit and glory belongs to 
the Triune God. Pastor Seville never hesitated 
to condemn anyone who tried to steal credit 
and glory from Christ to give salvation to man. 
His faith was in accord with Paul in Eph. 
2:8, 9, and Phil. 3:9, 10, and other portions 
of the Word of God. He built his faith alone 
on God’s Word and promises given in Christ, 
the second person of the Triune God. 

Pastor Seville was recently taken to the 
Denver General County Hospital, following an 
acute anaemic condition. Here he died peace- 
fully July 21, at the age of fifty-eight years, 
six months and sixteen days. 

His body was sent to Salina for burial. The 
funeral service was held from the Ryan-Sulli- 
van Mortuary July 26, where Pastor J. E. 
Liljedahl offered prayer. The church service 
was held in St. John’s Lutheran Church. Pas- 
tor J. E. Liljedahl of Immanuel Church read 
the obituary and preached the sermon on the 
text assigned by Pastor Seville; namely, Titus 
3:5. Pastor E. H. Gilmer of New Cambria read 
the scriptures and offered prayer. Pastor G. K. 
Mykland of Chapman closed the service with 
an appropriate tribute as he represented the 
president of the Kansas Synod. He also closed 
the service with prayer and benediction. 

Appropriate music and songs were furnished 
by members of St. John’s Lutheran Choir and 
Miss Estella Nothstein, church organist. 

Pastor Liljedahl brought a special greeting 
and word of appreciation in behalf of the Board 
of Trustees of Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kan., and spoke words of thanks to all who 
had in any way befriended Pastor Seville. 

Interment was made in the New Cambria 
Cemetery, near New Cambria, Kan. Pastor 
Liljedahl read the Committal Service, Pastors 
Gilmer and Mykland assisting. : 


MARRIED 


Ziegenfus-Shuman. Miss Harriet May Shuman 
of Lancaster, Pa. and the Rev William L. 
Ziegenfus of lLandisville, Pa., formerly of 
Schuylkill Haven, were married Tuesday morn- 
ee July 25, in St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., by the pastor, the Rev. 
J. W. Wolfe. They will reside at Landisville, 
Mr. Ziegenfus being the pastor of the Landis- 
ville and Millersville Churches. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Anderson, W. S., from 700 Spencer St., Toledo, 
Ohio, to 2474 Detroit Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
Coleman, D.D., Fred L., from 2900 Woodland 
Ave., Baltimore, Md., to 32 York St., Gettys- 

burg, Pa. 
Dressel, D.D., Frank A., from 5006 Park Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind., to 5825 Carrollton Ave., 
from Lucas, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ohio, to 1145 
Pursell Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Driscoll, Carl A., 

Drumm, Elmer, from 15 S. Fifth St. Sunbury, 
Pa., to Glasgow, Pa. 

Edwards, F. R., from Cherry and West Sis., 
Shenandoah, Pa., to 422 S. River St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Geissler, M. H., from 1960 Bryant St., Palo 
Alto, Calif., to 1128 ‘“‘N” St., Sanger, Calif.. 
Hallock, Maynard C., from 593 Lincoln St., 
Hazleton, Pa., to 422 Pine St., Tamaqua, Pa. 
Hempel, Walter T., from 207 Station St., Mc- 
Donald, Pa., to 48 N. 40th St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Herold, D.D., J. S., from 1800 55th Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif., to 5452 El. Camile Ave., Oakland, 


Calif. 
F. D. 2, Franklin, 
Ohio, to Box 203, Franklin, Ohio. 

Honeycutt, Carl A., from 514 W. Main St., 
Marion, Va., to 605 S. Stewart St., Win- 
chester, Va. . 

Kunkle, George M., from Box 3, Accident, Md., 
to 600 Mulberry St., Scottdale, Pa, 

Miller, Ernest E., from 93d St. and Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., to 116-16 223d St., St. 
Albans, L. I., N. Y. 

Ott, D.D., J. W., from 519 S. Ridgewood Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., to Konnarock, Va. 

Pikkusarri, Lauri T., from 79 Powell Ave., 
South Porcupine, Ont., Can., to Box 72, 
Timmins, Ont., Can. 

Recker Dale C., from 606 N. Wooster Ave., 
Strasburg, Ohio, to 3160 E. Overlook Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. mr 

Robinson, David C., from 4221 Morningside 
Ave., Sioux City, Iowa, to 1215 Morningside 
Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. ’ 

Rogers, Howard, from Commerce St., Lewis- 
burg, Ohio, to 1023 N. Columbus St., Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

Rowoldt, Paul, from 330 Hudson St., Gloucester, 
N. J., to 301 Central Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Shrader, D.D., A. B., from 1014 Greenway Ter- 
race Kansas City, Mo., to 4410 Holly St., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Stuhr, Walter M., from 2050 Stanford. Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn., to Hartford, Wis. 

Wolf, R. J., from 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., to 3826 Albemarle Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WANTED 


Mature Lutheran College or Normal School 
graduate for Inner Mission Settlement Work. 

Address: The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pill 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of North Carolina. 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 
American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly... Booklet. 
J. and E. ROESCH 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTH AUSTIN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
MASON and LEMOYNE 
Rev. F. W. Otterbein, D.D. 

@ 


SUNDAY 
MORNINGS 
at 
8:30 - 9:45 - 11:00 O'clock 
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THE 
CHILDREN 
OF 
THE CHURCH 


Literature for Weekday Church Schools, former Junior 
Luther Leagues and Light Brigades and all other groups 
of children, from four to eleven years, inclusive. 


ST 
First Group of Units Second Group of Units 
WE ARE THE CHILDREN OF BEGINNER— WE ARE JESUS’ CHILDREN Scheduled for Publication 
THE CHURCH caked Sede) By Wilma Sudhoff Keyser 
By Wilma Sudhoff Keyser about October I, 1939 
HELPING IN OUR CHURCH Brectie LEARNING OF JESUS : 2 
By Marion Poppen Athy peste By Marion Poppen Athy Fifth Group of Units 
WE WANT TO KNOW —JUNIOR— WE WANT TO KNOW JESUS 
By Mabel Elsie Locker (Ages 9-11) By Mabel Elsie Locker BEGINNER (Ages 4 and 5) 
Third Group of Units Fourth Group of Units THIS IS GOD’S WORLD 
WE LIVE FOR JESUS —BEGINNER— JESUS WANTS THEM ALL 
By Wilma Sudhoff Keyser (Ages 4 and 5) By Wilma Sudhoff Keyser anaes oa 
O 
SERVING JESUS —PRIMARY— TELLING OTHERS este 
By Marion Poppen Athy (Ages 6-8) By Marion Poppen Athy 
WE WANT TO SERVE WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT se ee rg 
By Mabel Elsie Locker Gaen MAKE GROWING STRONGER 


By Mabel Elsie Locker 


EACH OF THE UNITS OF ALL THESE FIVE GROUPS consists of a leader’s book with full helps for a ten-session 
course and a set of ten work sheets, one for each session, for the child. This material is not dated, and may be used for 
daily, weekly, or monthly sessions. 


The First Twelve-Session Unit 


THE CHILDREN GLIMPSE THE CHURCH AT LARGE 
By Mabel B. Fenner and Rev. F. E. Reinartz 


This twelve-session unit deals with the work of The United Lutheran Church, following generally the Calendar of 
Causes. It is intended for use with the Beginners, Primary, and Junior groups, with separate guidance given for leaders 
of each of these three groups. The material of the individual sessions may be used, from time to time, in conjunction with 
the ten-session units, to complete a quarter’s work; or the unit may be used as a complete course of its own. 

Each leader should be supplied with a copy of this unit at the outset, so that its material will be conveniently at hand 
for use from time to time, or otherwise, as required. There are no work sheets provided in this twelve-session unit, only 
a leader’s book. However, sufficient guidance is given so that leaders can provide interesting activity for the children. This 
together with a supplementary Twelve-Session Unit Packet, to be supplied without charge by the “Children of the Church” 
office for use with this particular basic unit, will provide ample materal in lieu of a work-sheet set. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE ONLY 
BE EEE WORK SHEETS LEADER’S BOOK A See, 


PACKET containing one each of the Leader’s books and Child’s Work 
Sheet Sets included in these units is offered at 80 cents. 


) 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 


